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WHAT  MAKES  A  GREAT  END?  BY  LOU  LITTLE 


/  tasfed  it. . . 


They  work  for  the  Telephone  Company 
and  they  are  buying  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  stock  through 
regular  payments  out  of  wages  —  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  special  company  offer. 

They  are  your  friends  and  neighbors  in 
the  telephone  business  —  home  town  folks 
who  may  live  right  next  door  or  across  the 
street.  You'll  find  them  in  countless  cities. 


towns  and  rural  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  acquiring  a  stake 
in  the  business. 

These  men  and  women  employees  are 
part  of  the  capitalists  —  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  from  all  walks  of  life  — 
whose  savings  make  it  possible  for  America 
to  have  the  finest  telephone  service  in  the 
world, 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


'  CAN  YOUR  SCALP  PASS  fHE 

FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 


TRY  IT!  Scratch  your  head.  If  you  find  signs 
of  dryness,  loose  ugly  dandruff,  you  need 
Wildroot  Cream-Oil  hair  tonic.  Grooms 
hair  . .  .  relieves  dryness  . .  .  removes  loose 
dandruff!  Contains  soothing  Lanolin,  an  oil 
resembling  the  natural  oil  of  your  skin. 


YOUR  HAIR  CAN  LOOK 
LIKE  THIS  WITH  NEW 

WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A  LITTLE  WILDROOT  CREAM-OIL  does  a  lot  for 
your  hair.  Keeps  your  hair  well  groomed  all 
day  long.  Leaves  no  trace  of  that  greasy, 
plastered  down  look.  Makes  your  hair  look 
and  feel  good. 


AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 

the  choice  of  men  who 
put  good  grooming 
first — that's  Wildroot 
Cream-Oil.  No  won- 
der when  new  users 
from  coast  to  coast 
were  questioned,  4 
out  of  5  who  replied 
said  they  preferred  it 
to  any  other  hair  tonic  they 
had  used  before.  Ask  for  it  at 
yourbarberordrug  counter. 
IMPORTANT:  Smart  women  use  Wiklroot 
Cream-Oil  for  quick  grooming  and  for  re- 
lieving dryness.  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  is  ex- 
cellent for  training  children's  hair! 

TUNE  IN  . .  ."The  Adventures  of  Sam  Spade" 
Sunday  evenings,  CBS  Network. 
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Photographer  of  this  month's  front 
cover  Is  James  W.  Evans,  a  native 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  who,  at  31  is  one 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  best  camera- 
men now  in  a  civilian  status.  The 
3  models  are  not  actually  related, 
though  they  appear  as  a  family  in 
the  photograph.  But  they  ore  all 
members  of  the  larger  flying  family 
that  is  the  personnel  of  Andrews 
Field,  Virginia. 

Photographer  Evans  also  made  some 
of  the  Air  Force  photographs  which 
illustrate  Hanson  Baldwin's  article 
on  our  new  planes  in  this  issue. 


PICTURE  CREDITS:  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE,  U.  S.  NAVY  11;  ACME,  WIDE  WORLD  14; 
WIDE  WORLD,  GENDREAU  15;  WIDE  WORLD  18;  ACME,  INS  19;  MORGAN  FIT2, 
HEDRICH  BLESSING  20;  NORTON  &  PEEL  21:  ACIIE  22:  ACME,  WIDE  WORLD  26: 
COLUMBIA  PICS,  SAMUEL  GOLDWYN  33;  BRITISH  INFORJIATION  SERVICES 
SIGNAL  CORPS  54. 
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DNE<?>7/0NLY 
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Neck  r^J  Zone 


in  Crawfor 
extro  tomething. 

Style-Mart,  favorite  suit  of  millions  because  it  possesses  exclu* 
sive  NECK  ZONE*  Tailoring ...  the  extro  something  found  only 
in  Style-Mart  Clothes  that  will  do  something  for  you. " 

*NECK  ZONE  prevents  unsightly  collor  gopi 

Sc*  lovely  ieon  Crawfonl.  ia  Imi  latest  pKtnrt. 


tiuarameed  by  *^ 
Housekcrpinjj 


Mart 
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With  players 
who  know  besf 

it's  WiS^j&n 


word  in  a  modern  football — at  a 
moderate  price — pick  a  Wilson 
Johnny  Lujack  or  Charley  Trippi 
autographed  football.  These  balls 
are  leaders  in  their  field.  Great  for 
passing  and  kicking.  Quality  as- 
sured by  the  Wilson  trade  mark. 
Available  in  a  range  of  prices  at 
leading  Wilson  dealers. 

*. Member  of  fhe  fomous 
W//son  Advisory  Sfoff. 

WILSON    SPORTING   GOODS  CO. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  leading  cities 

(A  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.  subsidiary) 


mHiiMmt.   THAT  NAME 

ITS  IMPORTANT  TO   YOUR  GAME 

IT'S  WILSON  TODAY  IN  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 

Jj^  •  The  American  Legion  Magazine  •  September, 
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OF  PRODUCTS 

IIWE^TIOIVS 

IDEAS 


Here  are  the  things  being  developed 
jor  better  living  now,  next  month, 
or  a  year  or  more  from  now. 


PAPER  SKIN  FOR  PLYWOOD.  An  important  new  structural  material,  paper-coated  ply- 
wood, is  being  produced  by  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Neenah,  Wis.  Known  as 
Kimpreg,  it  is  made  by  fusing  special  paper  stocks  impregnated  with  bakelite  phenolic 
resins  to  plywood,  with  standard  hot-pressing  techniques.  Advantages  are  increased 
tensile  and  flexural  strengths,  a  low  rate  of  moisture  absorption  and  an  excellent 
surface  for  subsequent  painting  and  finishing.  In  addition  it  is  said  to  minimize 
checking  difficulties,  resist  temperature  extremes,  weather  and  abrasion,  and  to  be 
non-splintering. 


BARNYARD  GOLF  BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE.  A  new  game  which 
has  many  of  the  features  of  pitching  horseshoes  but  which 
introduces  several  novel  elements  is  Pitchbells.  The  targets 
are  bells  three  inches  in  diameter.  For  indoor  use  these  bells 
are  mounted  on  wooden  bases  with  rubber  suction  cups  to 
grip  the  floor.  For  lawn  play  metal  stakes  are  employed.  In- 
stead of  the  conventional  horseshoes  or  circular  quoits,  the 
game  uses  loops  of  chain.  The  chain  striking  the  bell  signals 
that  the  player  is  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  points.  The 
game,  retailing  for  $2.98,  is  being  introduced  by  Pleasure 
Products,  Inc.,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


DUAL  PURPOSE  MATCH  BOOK.  The  familiar  paper  match  book 
takes  on  a  new  look  with  an  invention  of  James  T.  Mangan,  of 
the  industrial  design  firm  of  Mangan  &  Eckland,  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  Chicago.  Mangan  has  a  patent  pending  on 
using  the  inside  flap  as  a  mirror.  So,  when  you  want  a  light, 
you  can  get  a  quick  look  at  yourself  in  the  chrome-plated 
steel  mirror  fastened  to  the  flap.  The  patent  pending  also  in- 
cludes the  use  of  any  material  which  lends  added  stiffness  to 
the  match  book  cover.  Thus,  metal,  glass,  plastics,  wood,  etc., 
can  not  only  be  advertised  by  the  books  but  sampled  as  well. 


FLUID-DRIVE  FOR  MOTORCYCLES.  Frank  C.  Lawson,  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  has  been  granted 
a  patent  on  a  device  which  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  motorcycle  enthusiasts. 
His  invention  is  a  driving  means  for  cycles  incorporated  directly  in  the  driving 
wheel,  eliminating  the  usual  transmission  between  the  motor  and  the  driving  and 
supporting  wheel.  An  endless  driving  member  connects  the  drive  shaft  of  the  motor 
with  the  driven  shaft.  Rotation  of  the  shaft  is  imparted  to  a  dished  impeller  disc 
(which  has  radial  vanes)  on  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  driven  shaft,  and  the 
vanes  of  the  disc  throw  the  fluid  against  the  vanes  of  the  wheel,  causing  the  as- 
sembly to  turn  as  a  unit.  Lawson's  invention  is  said  to  produce  a  vehicle  of  mini- 
mum weight  which  is  economical  to  manufacture  and  operate. 


PLASTIC  WASH  BASIN.  The  successful  adaptation  of  plastics  in 
wash  basins  and  sinks  has  been  accomplished  by  American 
Plastic  Products,  Inc.,  of  Millburn,  N.  J.,  now  producing  these 
items  in  commercial  quantities.  Formed  by  a  combination  of 
fabricating  techniques,  the  new  sinks  and  basins  are  extremely 
light  in  weight  and  are  said  to  be  remarkably  resistant  to  the 
usual  household  hazards.  The  plastic  used  is  lucite,  shaped  by 
blowing,  pressing  and  vacuum  drawing.  The  largest  and  heavi- 
est of  the  models,  a  deluxe  bathroom  fixture,  weighs  only  7^4 
pounds.  It  can  be  made  transparent,  translucent  or  opaque  in 
a  wide  variety  of  pastel  shades. 
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BOON  FOR  DISABLED.  A  new  hydraulically  operated  invalid  lifter,  said  to  be  the 
equal  of  a  whole  crew  of  porters,  is  announced  by  the  Porto-Lift  Manufacturing 
Company,  1410  N.  Larch  Street,  Lansing,  Mich.  The  device,  tested  to  500  pounds,  is 
quickly  adjusted  to  the  size  of  any  patient.  Extension  arms  fold  inward  for  moving 
through  narrow  doors,  so  it  may  be  used  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  hospitals.  A 
double  arm  construction,  optional  as  accessory  equipment,  may  be  used  in  the 
manner  of  mobile  crutches  to  help  the  patient  regain  the  use  of  his  legs. 


SUPERSONIC  SNAPSHOTS.  New  high-speed  photographic  equipment  for  catching  the 
image  of  objects  moving  faster  than  sound  has  been  developed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  A  flash  of  light,  lasting  only  two-millionths  of  a  second,  throws  enough 
bright  light  on  exceedingly  quick  action  to  take  photographs  showing  virtually  no 
motion.  By  means  of  this  equipment  it  was  possible  to  photograph  a  naval  shell  in 
flight  at  1,842  miles  an  hour  —  well  over  two  times  the  speed  of  sound.  The  shell  set 
off  the  flash  and  took  its  own  picture  by  cutting  between  a  beam  of  light  and  an 
electric  eye. 


FOR  CLOCK  WATCHERS.  An  electric  wall  clock  which  fits  flush 
with  the  wall  so  that  only  the  hands  and  characters  project 
has  been  announced  by  the  designer  and  producer,  Harley's 
Clock  Shop,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Permitting  decorative  effects 
impossible  with  the  conventional  wall  clock,  the  new  time- 
piece can  be  mounted  in  new  or  old  construction.  The  clock 
comes  in  four  models,  ranging  in  price  from  $14.93  to  $45.00. 

TO  KEEP  YOUR  CAR  RADIATOR  CLEAN.  An  easily  installed  device  to  keep  rust  from 
forming  in  an  automobile  radiator  is  the  Electromotive  De-Ruster,  being  made 
available  by  Electromotive  Industries,  655  S.  Second,  Louisville,  Ky.  It  is  a  self- 
energizing  galvanic  cell  made  of  dissimilar  metals.  Immersed  in  the  radiator  tank 
where  it  is  held  in  place  in  the  radiator  neck  by  means  of  an  expanding  device,  the 
unit  puts  foreign  minerals,  scale  and  corrosion  back  into  suspension  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  precipitate  which  can  be  drained  off.  The  De-Ruster  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature  of 
large  units  which  have  been  used  for  years  in  boilers,  hot  water  systems,  etc.  The 
unit,  guaranteed  for  30,000  miles,  retails  for  $3.95. 

BRIGHT  AND  COOLER.  The  best  features  of  a  fine  floorlamp  are 
combined  with  an  efficient  heat  and  smoke-dispelling  fan  in 
the  new  Walton  Fanlamp.  The  lampshade  conceals  the  fan  and 
also  acts  as  an  air  funnel.  Cool  air  is  brought  up  from  the  floor 
and  is  mixed  with  the  warmer  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  giving  a  cooling  effect.  Illumination  is  direct  and/or 
indirect.  Price  of  the  lamp,  which  is  made  by  the  Abbeon 
Supply  Company,  of  Woodside,  New  York  City,  is  $49.50. 

RAINCOAT  FOR  YOUR  GUN.  An  ingenious  plastic  "raincoat"  for  rifles  and  shotguns  is 
being  brought  on  the  market  by  Firearms  International,  1526  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  flexible  plastic  gun  case  comes  in  two  sizes  to  take 
care  of  guns  of  all  calibers  and  gauges,  yet  it  can  be  folded  or  rolled  into  a  small 
package  like  a  tobacco  pouch.  Selling  price  is  $1.50. 


FUEL  FROM  FARMS.  The  farm  may  some  day  be  an  important  source  of  motor  fuels, 
according  to  Dr.  G.  E.  Hilbert,  director  of  the  Northern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Surpluses,  he  said,  may  be  expected 
after  the  current  food  shortage,  and  production  of  fuels  offers  the  only  large-scale 
outlet  for  surplus  grains.  Grains  would  be  turned  into  fuel  in  the  form  of  alcohol. 
This  could  be  used  in  two  ways:  by  mixing  it  with  low-grade  gasoline  to  produce 
a  high-octane  mixture;  and  by  alcohol-water  injection,  which  was  used  in  combat 
aircraft  during  the  war  for  quick  bursts  of  power. 


MAKING  PIES  LIKE  MOTHER  NEVER  MADE  'EM.  A  plastic  pastry 
cloth  which  is  said  to  make  pie-baking  a  cinch  is  being 
offered  by  Greyshaw,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  It  is  made  of 
bakelite  polyethylene  and  is  easy  to  handle.  Dough  is  placed 
between  the  two  plastic  sheets  and  rolled  to  desired  size. 
The  top  plastic  film  is  peeled  off.  Dough  on  the  under  sheet 
is  picked  up  and  placed  in  the  pie-tin,  then  the  bottom  plastic 
film  is  peeled  off.  The  pastry  cloth  can  also  be  used  to  store 
unused  dough.  Rolling  pin  and  pastry  board  remain  clean 
since  the  dough  never  touches  them.  Selling  price  is  89<. 


Inquiries  concerning  items  in  Previews  should  be  addressed  to  Previews  Editor,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOTOR  OIL 

STAYS  T0U6H! 

Enjoy  instant  protection 
for  "cold-snap"  warm-up, 
lasting  safety  for  Indian 
Summer  heat.  Change  now 
to  double-action  Pennzoii! 

At  fhis  sign  of  better  dealers,  coast  to  coast 

'R.t:MLTL^J  Tt  j.lo  M-irk  M.-rnbc  IV'.n   Ci i'le  C'u  li- Oit  A'  i'n  .  Permit  N 


Tough-fifm  PCNNIOIL*  gives  all  engines 
an  exfra  margin  of  safety 
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MARK  TWAIN  GIVES  YOU 
LUXURIOUS  "LEGION  STRIPES" 


Legion 


Of  fine  woven  Madras,  MARK  TWAIN'S  exclusive 
Stripes"  offer  you  dignified  trimness  and  dressiness.  They  come 
in  two  collar  styles,  with  regular  and  French  cuffs.  "Legion 
Stripes"  are  a  fine  example  of  MARK  TWAIN'S  supremacy  in 
value.  You  get  your  money's  worth  plus  when  you  tell  the 
clerk,  "I'd  like  to  see  a  MARK  TWAIN  Shirt,  please." 

Mark  Twain  Shirts  $3.50  to  $5.95 
Sport  Shirts  $3.50  to  $8.95 


HAVE  YOU  CONSIDERED  CRIME? 

Our  sometimes  Gun  Expert,  W.  H. 
B.  Smith,  has  been  so  fascinated  by 
the  possibilities  of  a  crime  career 
that  he  recently  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  reported  rewards 
of  the  hard-working  crook.  The  re- 
sult is  something  of  a  let-down,  and 
Smith  says  he  is  going  to  stay  hon- 
est after  all  because  somebody  has 
been  kidding  the  newspapers,  or 
they  have  been  kidding  the  public. 
On  page  26  you  will  see  his  article 
Crime  Doesn't  Pay  THAT  Much. 
Crime,  he  says,  looks  like  a  shabby 
business,  scarcely  worthwhile  for  a 
man  who  wants  to  amount  to  some- 
thing. 

RED  FACE  DEPT. 

Last  month  we  made  a  mistake,  one 
which  scores  of  sharp-eyed  readers 
promptly  spotted  and  called  to  our 
attention.  "Whatsa  matter  with  you 
dopes?"  was  the  gist  of  their  letters. 
"Doncha  know  the  difference  between 
a  Kaiser  and  a  Frazer?"  They  re- 
ferred to  our  picture  quiz  Do  You 
Know  the  New  Cars?  in  which  we 
said  the  Kaiser  was  a  Frazer  and 
vice  versa.  Well,  here's  how  that  one 
happened.  We  sent  a  photographer  to 
Detroit  to  make  sure  that  the  models 
shown  would  be  the  new  models  as 
of  our  August  issue.  On  his  return  he 
identified  the  various  makes  as  they 
appear  in  the  magazine,  and  assum- 
ing that  he  had  got  the  latest  dope 
on  the  new  Kaiser- Frazers,  we  went 
ahead  on  that  basis. 

USE  THE  LEGION  ...  IN  TIME 

Too  often  we  hear  of  veterans  who 
look  for  help  from  the  Legion  too 
late.  A  letter  from  Comrade  Yngvar 
Stensby,  of  Minneapolis,  is  a  case  in 
point.  He  converted  his  Service  In- 
surance, then  got  into  one  of  those 
lapse  messes  with  the  VA,  and  after 
trying  to  fight  the  VA  alone  for  a 
while  he  threw  up  his  hands  and 
abandoned  the  premiums.  He  was 
surprised,  much  later,  to  hear  from 
the  VA  that  he  was  still  insured  and 
to  get  a  small  check  from  the  VA. 

This  brings  up  two  very  important 
matters,  one  general,  one  specific. 

1.  Don't  try  to  buck  the  VA  alone. 
It's  all  right  for  a  David  to  meet  a 
Goliath  in  combat,  and  it's  a  fair 
match  for  an  atom  to  try  to  rip  a 
universe  apart.  But  should  a  lone 
vet  tackle  the  VA  singlehanded? 
Never!  Not  with  the  American 
Legion  and  69  other  accredited  or- 
ganizations standing  by  to  do  it,  with 
the  know-how  and  the  desire  to 


ELDER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
SAINT  LOUIS 

Manufacturers  of  MARK  TWAIN  SHIRTS  for  Men 
and  TOM  SAWYER  Apparol  for  Real  Beys 
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serve  the  vet.  Next  month  we'll  have 
an  entire  article  on  this  subject. 

2.  Never  abandon  premiums  in  a 
converted  insurance  policy.  Con- 
verted policies  accumulate  cash 
value  to  you.  They  are  your  savings. 
If  you  drop  a  converted  policy  for 
any  reason  it  will  have  money  be- 
longing to  you  sitting  in  it  pro- 
vided you've  had  it  on  a  converted 
basis  for  one  year  (Service  Insur- 
ance) or  two  years  (most  companies.) 

There  are  several  uses  to  which 
you  can  put  that  money,  and  the 
choice  is  yours.  You  can  collect 
every  cent  of  it,  for  instance.  If  you 
don't  claim  it  or  exercise  a  choice 
the  VA  immediately  starts  spending 
the  accrued  value  of  your  dropped 
Service  Insurance  (converted)  to 
cover  you  with  term  insurance  for 
as  long  as  the  money  lasts,  and  that 
is  the  law. 

We  suspect  that  Comrade  Stensby 
was  automatically  covered,  unknown 
to  himself,  until  there  was  such  a 
small  sum  left  that  it  could  not 
meet  one  term  premium  payment, 
so  the  VA  returned  the  little  that 
was  left.  But  we've  referred  him  to 
his  Service  Officer  to  make  sure. 

Our  apologies  to  Comrade  Stensby 
for  using  him  as  an  example.  He  is 
not  a  horrible  example  but  is  only 
typical  of  many,  and  we  hope  that 
publication  of  his  case  may  be  of 
help  to  others  by  reminding  them 
that  veterans  should  let  the  Legion 
handle  their  VA  dealings  from  the 
start.  Far  too  often  Legion  Rehabil- 
itation experts  get  cases  they  could 
have  solved,  after  the  unaided  veter- 
ans have  already  lost  them. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

But  while  journalists  are  tempting 
youth  into  the  unlikely  crime  field 
other  responsible  citizens  are  coun- 
teracting this  work.  The  writer  of 
this  column  is  listed  as  the  author 
of  Must  Your  Children  Run  Wild?  on 
page  22,  but  he  should  really  be  put 
down  as  the  compiler.  The  material 


for  this  story  of  what  Legion  Posts 
are  doing  on  their  own  initiative  in 
thousands  of  communities  to  keep 
ahead  of  America's  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem  actually  came  to 
our  editorial  offices  in  letters  from 
Post  members  and  Department  head- 
quarters in  all  the  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  job  of  author 
was  one  of  reading  the  mail,  select- 
ing the  cases,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether in  a  running  account.  We 
think  that  although  these  case  his- 
tories are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
picture  they  make  quite  a  story.  The 
story  of  how  kids  go  straight,  aided 
by  American  Legion  Posts.  RBP 


1!a|>mNCE  ALBERT 
50HUMIDORTOP.' 


LOCKS  OUTthe 
AIR... LOCKS 

THE  FRESHNESS 
AND 
FLAVOa! 


•  Prince  Albert's  new  HUMIDOR  TOP  keeps  that 
rich-tasting,  mild,  crimp  cut  tobacco  flavor-fresh  right 
down  to  the  last  pipeful! 

Try  Prince  Albert  in  the  new  HUMIDOR  TOP 
pocket  tin.  Whether  you  smoke  this  choice  tobacco  in 
a  pipe,  or  roll  your  own  cigarettes— you'll  find  P.  A. 
delightfully  easy  on  the  tongue.  It's  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite!  You'll  see  why  it's 
America's  largest-selling  smoking  tobacco! 


B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Wlnston- 
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A  TERRIFIC  SHOTGUN 
Remington's  Model  31 
Pump  Action  Repeater 


The  oetion  of  the  Remington  Model 
31  is  unexcelled  for  fast,  easy  han- 
dling, because  it  has  fewer  moving 
parts  fhan  other  pump  guns. 


Straight  line  feed— no  jomming. 
Carrier  is  hinged  from  top.  Shell 
travels  in  a  straight  line,  instead  of 
being  tipped  up  into  the  chamber. 


Action  can  be  taken  down  without 
tools.  Instead  of  using  screws,  parts 
are  interlocked  inside  the  receiver. 

Available  in  12,  16,  and  20 
gauges  in  both  regular  Model 
31A  and  Lightweight  Model 
M-31LA,  with  Aeromet  re- 
ceiver —  a  pound  lighter  in 
each  gauge.  Write  for  free 
literature.  Remington  Arms 
Company.lnc,  Bridgeport  2, 
Conn. 

Remini^to/i. 


'If  It's  Remington^It's  Right!  " 


Writers  must  give  name  and  address. 
Name  withheld  if  requested.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

WHY  HE  JOINED 

Why  I  joined  the  Legion:  In  1930- 
31  I  was  a  bed-patient  in  Hines  Hos- 
pital around  Christmas  time.  I  was 
given  a  lot  of  gifts  from  different 
groups.  After  I  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
find  out  where  they  were  coming 
from,  and  I  did  find  out.  It  was  the 
Legion's  work. 

In  1940  a  group  of  us  who  never 
belonged  to  the  Legion  formed  a  Post 
called  Disabled  Veterans  Post  #849. 
Today  we  have  about  165  members, 
most  of  them  never  belonged  to  the 
Legion  before  joining  our  Post.  We 
are  for  service  of  the  disabled  in  the 
hospitals.  ...  I  am  proud  to  say  our 
Post  donates  or  buys  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  gifts  each  year  for 
the  boys  in  the  hospitals.  It  is  one  of 
the  main  jobs  of  the  Legion  to  take 
care  of  the  veterans  who  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Sound  Off  would  do  a  great  deal  if 
it  would  publish  a  line  or  two  to  en- 
courage the  Posts  to  sell  artcraft 
made  by  the  boys  in  the  different  hos- 
pitals. At  present  these  sales  have 
fallen  off. 

Frank  C.  Laske 

Chicago,  Illinois 

VETERAN'S  REWARD 

After  my  wife's  discharge  from  the 
Marine  Corps,  she  came  back  to  her 
home  town  proudly  wearing  the 
"Ruptured  Duck."  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore she  didn't  dare  display  it  or 
even  talk  about  her  experiences  in 
the  air  corps. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  snubbed 
her  and  whispered  maliciously  that 
"no  Service  girl  could  be  good."  The 
non-veteran  men  gossiped  just  as 
much.  It  didn't  seem  to  matter  that 
my  wife  had  always  been  a  sincere 
church  worker,  a  leader  in  her  school 
and  community  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  girls  in  the  town  before 
her  enlistment. 

We  were  married  a  few  months 
after  our  discharges  in  1946  and  had 
known  each  other  for  twelve  years. 
I  had  seen  her  several  times  during 
the  war  and  was  proud  of  her  as  a 


Marine.  She  was  one  of  the  best  air- 
plane mechanics  on  the  West  Coast 
and  turned  down  a  commission  as 
an  officer  sevei-al  times  because  she 
didn't  want  a  stuffy  office  job. 

The  only  ones  who  treat  her  with 
respect  are  the  members  of  our 
American  Legion  Post.  She  is  the 
only  woman  member  and  would 
have  been  elected  Commander  last 
Fall  if  she  hadn't  been  expecting  our 
baby.  At  the  meetings  she  can  talk 
about  the  lyiarine  Corps  and  her  part 
in  it,  be  as  proud  as  she  wants  and 
still  have  the  respect  of  the  fellows. 
Not  so  outside.  She  has  dropped  out 
of  church  and  social  activities  and 
never  breathes  "Marine  Corps." 

If  the  fellows  who  worked  with 
the  girls  of  the  Services  liked  and 
respected  them,  why  should  those 
who  stayed  home  look  down  their 
noses  and  say  "No  Service  Girl 
could  possibly  be  good"?  It's  unfair, 
unjust  and  I  am  one  mighty  dis- 
gusted Navy  Veteran. 

If  this  should  be  printed,  please 
don't  print  my  name  or  addi-ess  as 
my  wife  might  suffer  more  injustices. 
I  could  write  a  whole  article  on  how 
she  has  been  treated.  From  her  cor- 
respondence with  other  "Lady 
Leathernecks"  it  is  apparent  that 
many  more  girls  have  been  mis- 
judged. Legionnaire 
New  York 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  BARBERS 

In  response  to  the  article  by  Dr. 
Rice  (What  You  Don't  Know  About 
Your  Health,  April)  I  would  like  to 
(state  that)  in  Wisconsin  the  appren- 
tice barber,  in  order  to  receive  his 
master  barber's  license  must  know 
the  location  and  function  of  every 
muscle,  nerve,  artery,  vein,  bone  and 
capillary  in  the  human  head,  and  the 
function  of  most  of  the  parts  of  the 
body.  .  .  .  Let  Dr.  Rice  write  to  Wis- 
consin or  practically  any  other  state 
.  .  .  and  see  how  wrong  he  is.  .  .  .  We 
are  fed  up  on  people  tearing  down 
the  barber  trade  Few  people  real- 
ize it  is  becoming  more  scientific. . . . 

Robert  T.  Limbach 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Y  Dr.  Rice  said  barbers  cannot 
cure  baldness.  He  also  said  derma- 
tologists couldn't  do  it,  or  anyone 
else.  Barbers  trained  under  the  ex- 
cellent regulations  in  Wisconsin 
must  undoubtedly  agree.  Editors. 
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More  independent  experts  smoke  Lucky  Strike  regularly 
than  the  next  2  leading  brands  combined! 


An  impartial  poll  covering  all  the  Southern 
tobacco  markets  reveals  the  smoking  preference 
of  the  men  who  really  know  tobacco — auctioneers, 
buyers  and  warehousemen.  More  of  these  inde- 
pendent experts  smoke  Lucky  Strike  regularly 
than  the  next  two  leading  brands  combined. 


COPR..  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


LUCKY  STRIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO 


So  round,  so  firm;   so  fully  packed 


so  free  and  easy  on  the  drow 


''Will you  marry  me? 


"I  know  I  haven't  got  much 

to  offer  right  now.  But  I  love  you  and 

I'll  work  hard.  And  someday  " 

Is  that  enough  for  marriage? 
Certainly  it  is.  With  her  love  and  help, 
there'll  be  no  stopping  you. 

The  girl  you've  chosen  wants  happiness 
more  than  wealth  and  possessions. 
And  if  she's  like  most  wives, 
a  great  deal  of  her  happiness  will 
depend  on  a  simple  feeling  of  security. 

The  Prudential's  business  is  providing 
security.  You  will  find  that  the 
Prudential — through  a  life  insurance 
plan  within  your  means — enables  you 
to  offer  your  wife  guaranteed  protection 
for  the  future  which  is  worth  a  very 
great  deal  in  terms  of  happiness  now. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  seeing  a 
representative  of  the  Prudential  is  that 
he  will  show  you  how  you  can  determine 
your  own  needs  for  protection. 

★ 

Enjoy  the  Prudential  Family  Hour,  with 
Earl  Wright  son — Sunday  afternoons,  CBS. 
And  the  Jack  Berch  Show — Every  morning, 
Mondays  through  Fridays,  NBC. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY    OF  AMERICA 

A  mutual  life  insurance  company 

HOME    office:    NEWARK,    NEW  JERSEV 

THE    FUTURE    BBLONGS    TO    THOSE    WHO    PREPARE    FOR  IT 
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Fastest  heavy  bomber  ol  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  the  Northrop  B-49,  jci-inopeilccl  version  of  the  Flying  Wing,  ii  tan  go  about  500  m.p.h. 

The  strange  and  the  wonderful  will  become  the  common- 
place as  our  sky  fleets  move  further  into  the  atomic  age 


tecdiest  .Xir  Force  fighter  is  the  F-86  whose  jet  engine  gives  it  a  maximum  speed  of  6.50  m.p.h. 


Heavy  stuff  can  be  hauled  by 
the  Boeing  C-97  Stratocruiser 


Bjf  HAIMSOI\  W.  BALDWII\ 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST,  fastest  and 
strangest  planes  in  the  short  his- 
tory of  flight  are  coming  off  the  pro- 
duction lines  of  American  factories 
this  Summer  as  the  postwar  renais- 
sance of  U.  S.  air  power  opens  its  first 
chapter. 

The  announcement  last  June  by  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  of  purchase 
plans  for  more  than  3,300  new  aircraft 
marked  the  real  beginning  of  the 
transformation  of  our  sky  fleets  to  the 
jet  and  atomic  age.  Many  of  these 
types  are  in  service,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  beyond  the  drawing-board 
stage.  But  the  new  orders  will  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  pilots  some  new 
types  and  many  improved  modifica- 
tions of  tested  models  and  will  go  far 
toward  increasing  the  Air  Force  to  its 
seventy-group,  20,541-plane  goal  and 
the  Navy  to  its  14,500-plane  objective. 
Actually,  both  services  have  about 
this  total  of  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Workmen  hook  up  cables  on  a  B-.56 
bomber  rudder.  This  is  the  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  Air  Force 


Army  Ground  Forces  will  use  this 
XR-13A  helicopter  for  liaison 


The  Navy  is  justly  proud  of  its 
FH-1  Phantom,  carrier  jet  fighter 
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Florida  has  much  to  offer  Convention-bound  motorists 
along  its  9,000  miles  of  paved  highways.  Chances  are  the 
helpful  Highway  Patrolman  is  a  Legionnaire 

By  BOYfl  B.  STUTLER 

MAP  BY  PUCCI 


Florida  is  wonderful  at  any  season  of  the  year,  say  the  boosters,  most  of 
whom,  strangely  enough,  do  not  belong  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 
Greeters  Club.  But  Florida  in  autumn  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  That's  the 
treat  the  great  American  vacationland  holds  out  to  Legionnaires  who 
journey  to  the  Greater  Miami  area  — Miami  and  Miami  Beach  — in  October 
to  attend  the  30th  annual  National  Convention  of  The  American  Legion. 

The  nation's  southernmost  State,  still  with  lively  recollections  of  the 
great  Legion  conclave  held  at  Miami  in  1934,  is  readying  itself  for  an  all-time 
high  influx  of  convention-bound  visitors.  Every  community  is  ready  to  roll 
out  the  red  carpet,  and  the  warmth  of  welcome  everywhere  will  be  equaled 
only  by  the  genial  rays  of  the  southern  sun. 

Transportation  facilities  to  the  convention  city  by  rail,  air  and  sea  are 
fully  adequate  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  mass  movement  such  as  always 
attends  the  nation's  greatest  annual  convention.  This  year,  however,  with 
such  a  wealth  of  attractions  to  charm  and  beguile  the  visitors,  preparation 
is  being  made  to  entertain  thousands  of  motorists  who  will  make  the  con- 
vention trip  in  the  family  car,  taking  Mama  along  for  company.  Nine 
thousand  miles  of  paved  highways,  patrolled  and  made  safe  by  a  nearly 
all-Legion  State  Highway  Patrol,  beckon  the  motorist  to  see  all  of  Florida 
—  to  visit  the  exotic  gardens,  the  springs,  places  of  historic  interest,  as  well 
as  the  beaches,  the  recreation  centers,  and  the  thousands  of  other  points  of 
easy  access.  All  Florida,  from  Pensacola  to  Key  West,  is  linked  together. 

Wisecrackers  are  saying  that  Ponce  de  Leon's  Fountain  of  Youth  at 
St.  Augustine  will  do  a  big  business  during  that  convention-vacation  period, 
all  of  which  may  be  dismissed  as  libel.  But  that  spring  has  been  drawing 
trade  in  the  oldest  continuously  inhabited  city  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  400  years,  and  one  month,  more  or  less,  is  only  an  incident  in  its  long 
life.  Then,  according  to  a  patient  statistician,  Florida  has  30,000  lakes  and 
12,000  miles  of  seacoast,  with  millions  of  fish  — not  counted  — ready  for  the 
angler.  There's  plenty  of  room,  too,  for  swimming,  sailing  and  for  vistas 
of  marine  beauty.  There  are  also  uncounted  forests  with  flowing  beards  of 
Spanish  moss,  and  palm  trees  in  profusion. 

So,  whether  the  visiting  Legionnaire  who  has  some  time  to  spend  before 
or  after  the  convention  chooses  to  visit  attractive  cities  such  as  Jacksonville, 
Daytona  Beach,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Orlando,  Sarasota,  Tallahassee,  ^Sf» 
Pensacola,  or  down  to  the  sea-girt  tip  at  Key  West,  or  spend  days  amid  the 
wonders  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Everglades,  or  inspect  the  strange 
Brahma  cattle  on  the  ranges,  or  swim  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  catch  a  tarpon  or  sailfish,  or  view  tropical  animal  and  bird  life, 
or  visit  the  great  citrus  fruit  groves,  or  revel  in  the  riot  of  colorful  autumn 
flowers,  or  just  have  fun  in  general— he'll  find  all  that  he's  looking  for  in  great 
abundance.  Florida  wants  you. 

Just  for  the  record  —  the  30th  annual  National  Convention  of  the  Legion 
will  be  held  in  Greater  Miami,  October  18  through  21.  National  Convention 
Director  Ed.  McGrail  has  announced  that  early  registration  is  available  to 
insure  that  all  visitors  get  their  convention  packets  upon  arrival  in  Miami. 
The  registration  fee  is  $3  and  should  be  sent  to  Florida  American  Legion 
Corporation,  615  S.  W.  Second  Avenue,  Miami  29,  Florida.  the  end 


mill  SPREAD 
'  OURSELVES 
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Ending  his  year  as  head  man  of 
the  Legion,  Jimmy  O'Neil  tells  how  we  can 
make  our  organization  "the  greatest  force 


for  good  in  the  U.S.A." 


Trying  to  cover  too  much  territory,  we  cannot  concentrate  on 
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SINCE  LAST  September  when  I  was 
elected  National  Commander  I 
have  crowded  enough  activity  into 
one  year  to  do  for  a  decade  or  two.  I 
have  traveled  more  than  125,000  miles. 
I  have  made  appearances  in  about  700 
towns  and  cities.  I  have  spoken  on  20 
national  broadcasts  plus  hundreds  of 
local  radio  programs,  and  I've  met 
many  thousands  of  people.  It  has  been 
a  wonderful  experience  but  it  has  re- 
quired much  in  physical  endurance. 

Not  many  of  you  realize  what  it 
means  to  be  The  American  Legion's 
head  man.  I'll  try  to  give  you  a  gen- 
eral idea  by  describing  a  typical  day 
in  the  life  of  the  National  Commander. 
In  this  case  I  arrived  at  a  state  capi- 
tal at  5:30  A.M.  After  a  quick  break- 
fast I  was  taken  to  the  local  VA  office, 
where  photographs  were  made.  From 
there  I  was  rushed  to  the  Capitol, 
where  I  met  the  Governor.  There  were 
more  photographs.  Following  this  I 
was  whisked  to  a  radio  station,  where 
I  was  told  I  was  supposed  to  make  a 
15-minute  broadcast.  Following  this 
was  a  visit  to  City  Hall  to  meet  the 
Mayor,  where  still  more  photographs 
were  made.  Then  came  a  trip  to  a 
local  Post,  after  which  I  was  hurried 
to  a  luncheon.  On  one  side  of  me  sat 
the  Governor  and  on  the  other  the 
Mayor.  Talks  by  the  three  of  us  were 
broadcast. 

After  lunch  I  was  hurried  to  several 
outlying  communities,  for  the  most 
part  addressing  groups  at  Posts  there, 
with  a  side  trip  to  a  VA  hospital.  In 
the  evening  I  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner,  following  which  I  boarded  a 
train  for  another  city  —  and  another 


day  several  hundred  miles  away. 

This  is  not  a  complaint,  but  I  think 
it  illustrates  in  a  personal  way  a  situ- 
ation that  requires  adjusting.  In  none 
of  the  places  I  visited  could  I  do  more 
than  make  a  quick,  fleeting  impres- 
sion. Indeed  in  some  cases  my  visits 
may  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
Breeze  through  a  VA  hospital  ward 
quickly  and  inevitably  some  of  the 
men  there  are  likely  to  look  upon  you 
as  a  fellow  who  thinks  he  is  too  im- 
portant to  stop  and  pass  the  time  of 
day.  Again  in  certain  instances  some 
of  the  operations  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Why,  for  instance,  should  I  have 
barged  in  on  a  busy  Governor  and 
Mayor  when  both  these  gentlemen 
were  going  to  flank  me  at  a  luncheon 
table? 

This  one  day's  program,  I'd  say, 
points  up  a  major  weakness  of  The 
American  Legion.  We  spread  our- 
selves too  thin.  In  trying  to  cover  too 
much  territory  we  cannot  properly 
concentrate  on  the  big  jobs  to  be  done. 
We  are  using  a  shotgun  instead  of  a 
rifle,  and  instead  of  nailing  our  ob- 
jectives with  bullets  we  often  only 
pepper  them  with  birdshot. 

In  the  past  year,  for  example,  we 
passed  up  to  our  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, for  action,  512  resolutions.  Virtu- 
ally every  one  was  a  worthy  cause, 
one  that  something  should  be  done 
about.  Yet  one  can  certainly  question 
whether  The  American  Legion  should 
have  taken  upon  itself  the  job  of  pro- 
moting all  of  these  causes.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  would  have  been  far 
better  off  if  we  had  had  fewer  pro- 
grams and  concentrated  our  tremen- 


dous foi'ce  to  get  these  across.  I  mean, 
of  course,  such  matters  as  UMT,  our 
fight  against  communism  —  rehabili- 
tation, child  welfare,  veterans  prefer- 
ence, etc. 

Some  of  the  512  resolutions,  I  think, 
should  have  been  handled  at  the  de- 
partment level.  Passed  on  to  the  na- 
tional organization  for  action,  they  put 
The  American  Legion  in  a  position  of 
constantly  crying  wolf,  thereby  weak- 
ening our  case  when  it  comes  to  major 
issues. 

Understand  how  this  works.  When 
The  American  Legion  wants  action  on 
a  program  it  gets  it  by  marshaling 
support  at  the  gi'ass  roots.  This  means 
going  down  the  line  from  top  level  to 
Post  to  get  Legionnaires  to  tell  their 
Congressmen  that  they  are  for  or 
against  a  measure  up  for  considera- 
tion. This  can  be  done  only  so  often. 
When  we  call  for  this  Post  support 
time  and  again  we  cannot  blame  our 
members  if  they  fail  to  come  through. 

Why  do  we  let  ourselves  front  for 
so  many  causes?  The  answer  to  that 
is  touchy,  but  I  believe  it  calls  for  an 
airing.  In  our  own  organization  we 
have  too  many  lobbyists.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  lobbyists  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  believe  firmly  in  some- 
thing or  other  and  crusade  for  it  in 
every  way  possible.  The  American 
Legion,  they  feel,  offers  them  a  legiti- 
mate channel  through  which  they  can 
further  their  particular  causes.  And 
we  therefore  find  ourselves  constantly 
going  to  bat  for  one  thing  or  another. 

Certainly  we  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  origin  of  these  reso- 
lutions, and  I  (Continued  on  page  46) 


le  big  jobs— fighting  communism,  promoting  preparedness,  etc. 
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Musical  tidbits  about  choo-choos 
intrigue  lovers  of  hillbilly  music 


Another  standby  tells  of  the  guy 
or  gal  left  alone,  broken-hearted 


The  priceless  ingredient  of  successful  folk  songs  is  sincerity, 
which  may  be  why  the  experts  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  can't  write  'em 

B}f  BILL  GRAHAM  and  HAROLD  TWITTY 


J.  HE  NEW  YORK  publisher  had  heard 
there  was  money  in  hillbilly  music. 
Singers  like  Roy  Acuff  were  making 
$200,000  a  year.  A  lanky  Texan  named 
Ernest  Tubb  was  second  only  to  Bing 
Crosby  in  Decca  record  sales,  and 
Eddy  Arnold  had  sold  two  and  a  half 
million  RCA  Victor  recordings  of  his 
country  songs  within  the  past  year. 

The  field  looked  ripe  for  some 
"smart"  money.  So  he  called  in  Fred 


Rose,  a  song  writer  who  was  known 
for  his  country  music  hits. 

"I'm  getting  into  this  racket,  Fred- 
die," he  said.  "We're  among  the  big- 
gest publishers  in  the  business.  In  a 
year's  time  we  can  make  a  killing." 

Fred  Rose  is  a  small  man  with 
thinning  hair  and  a  perpetually  hag- 
gard look.  He  squinted  at  the  pub- 
lisher behind  the  round  mahogany 
desk  and  shook  his  head. 


"Don't  do  it,  friend,"  Fred  said. 
"You'll  lose  your  shirt." 

The  publisher  scoffed.  Lose  his 
shirt?  Why,  he  knew  the  music  busi- 
ness from  the  ground  up.  He  would 
make  a  million. 

"But  you  don't  know  country 
music,"  Fred  told  him. 

"What's  so  different  about  hillbilly 
music?"  the  publisher  asked. 

Fred  is  a  man  who  believes  demon- 
stration is  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment. He  pulled  himself  from  the 
plush  leather  chair  and  walked  over 
to  a  piano.  Then,  taking  a  lead  sheet 
from  his  inside  coat  pocket,  he  beat 
out  a  fast  little  tune  and  sang  it. 
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Here  she  comes  — look  at  her  roll 

There  she  goes  —  eating  that  coal 

Watch  her  fly  —  look  at  her  sail 

Let  'er  by,  by,  by 

It's  the  Fire  Ball  Mail* 

The  publisher  scowled. 

"I  thing  you  can  do  better,  Freddie," 
he  said.  "We  need  a  good  tune  to  lead 
o£E  with.  But  for  old  times  sake  I'll 

*Used  by  permission  of  copyright  owner,  Milene 
Music,  Nashville 


give  you  a  hundred  bucks  for  it." 

"Might  be  a  big  hit,"  Freddie  said, 
extending  the  bait.  "Might  make  a 
thousand  bucks." 

"You're  nuts,"  the  publisher  snapped. 
"Frankly,  I  doubt  that  I'd  ever  even 
get  my  hundred  back." 

Still  demonstrating,  Fred  Rose 
pulled  a  check  for  $3300  out  of  his 
pocket.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  my  first 
royalty  payment  on  Fire  Ball  Mail.  It 


was  published  three  months  ago,  and 
looks  like  it  might  keep  selling  for  a 
long  time." 

The  publisher  stared  at  the  check, 
then  got  Rose  to  play  the  tune  again. 
"I  still  think  it  stinks,"  \fe  said.  "But 
I  get  your  point.  I'm  no  judge  of  hill- 
billy music." 

His  company  stayed  out  of  the  folk 
music  field. 

Hillbilly  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  pass  before  the  pass  that  wrecked  Army,  with  Columbia's  Bill  Swiacki  bamboozling  his  way  to  football  immortality 


"I  like  a  straightforward  lad,"  says 
Columbia's  veteran  coach.  "But  an 
end  can  carry  honesty  too  far." 


THIRTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  football  fans 
jammed  Columbia's  Baker  Field 
last  October  25  to  watch  a  great  Army- 
team  fight  to  extend  its  three-year 
streak  to  thirty-three  games  without 
a  defeat.  In  the  first  half  they  had 
thrilled  to  three  Army  touchdowns, 
one  of  them  on  an  84-yard  run  by 
Rip  Rowan.'  Columbia  had  come  back 
to  cross  the  Cadets'  goal  line— the  first 
team  of  the  year  to  score  a  touchdown 
against  them!  It  had  been  an  exciting 
game  up  to  this  point— but  compared 
with  what  was  to  come  the  earlier 
action  was  as  thrilling  as  an  afternoon 
musicale  in  Mrs.  Astor's  drawing 
room. 


The  third  quarter  was  scoreless. 
Now  you're  in  the  fourth  period  and 
Army  leads,  20-7.  After  Columbia  had 
moved  the  ball  from  its  own  35,  Gene 
Rossides,  Columbia's  quarterback, 
faded  from  the  Army  28-yard  line  to 
throw  a  long  pass  over  the  goal. 
Army's  secondary  dropped  back  as 
the  ball  sailed  straight  for  its  mark, 
a  spot  about  three  yards  deep  in  the 
end  zone.  Seemingly  unconcerned  with 
the  direction  or  speed  of  the  pass, 
Columbia's  left  end  loped  straight 
downfield,  closely  covered  by  an  Army 
defender.  He  looked  like  a  decoy  sent 
down  to  fake  out  the  safety  man. 
That's    what    they    thought    in  the 


stands.  That's  what  Army  thought, 
too.  I  wasn't  too  sure  myself. 

As  the  ball  came  down,  the  uncon- 
cerned end  suddenly  came  to  life. 
With  a  sharp  head  feint  in  the  other 
direction,  he  cut  sharply  to  his  left  at 
full  speed  and  dove  for  the  ball.  He 
caught  it  six  inches  from  the  turf, 
rolled  over  twice  and  then  stood  up 
with  the  most  spectacular  touchdown 
of  the  year  —  and  the  widest  grin  on 
his  face. 

That  was  Bill  Swiacki,  a  football 
end  who  could  have  hornswoggled  the 
horse  from  under  Paul  Revere.  He 
caught  eight  passes  off  his  shoetops 
to  upset  Army  almost  singlehanded. 
He  set  a  Columbia  record  that  day 
which  will  stand  for  many  years  to 
come.  Bill  is  now  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Business  and  is 
headed  for  some  great  seasons  with 
the  New  York  Football  Giants— pre- 
paratory to  what  I  am  sure  will  be 
a  successful  business  career.  I  have 
never  known  a  more  honest  boy  in 
my  life.  In  a  way,  I  sometimes  reflect, 
that's  almost  a  pity.  I  sometimes  think 
he  would  have  been  a  master  at 
running  the  shell  game  in  a  country 
carnival. 
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You  see,  Bill  had  the  one  priceless 
ingredient  of  the  modern  football  end 
that  day  against  Army  and  against 
Columbia's  other  opponents  all  sea- 
son—he was  and  is  an  expert  at  the 
art  of  faking.  Today's  offensive  end 
must  be  able  to  hide  his  intentions 
until  the  last  minute  and  then  throw 
his  defender  of?  just  long  enough  to 
catch  the  pass.  Swiacki,  along  with 
a  few  other  great  pass-catchers  of  the 
last  few  years,  had  that  rare  talent, 
and,  like  a  gallon  of  gas  in  a  Model  T, 
it  took  him  a  long  way. 

Another  great  faker  was  Don  Hut- 
son,  the  fabulous  Green  Bay  Packers' 
end,  who  made  a  habit  of  coming  out 
of  nowhere  to  catch  passes.  A  natural 
talent?  Surely,  but  also  one  that  has 
to  be  perfected.  Some  years  ago 
Grantland  Rice  and  I  were  supervis- 
ing the  making  of  an  educational 
movie  on  passing.  We  had  Sid  Luck- 
man  as  the  passer  and  Hutson  as 
receiver.  As  we  worked  it  out,  the 
script  called  for  the  two  players  to 
demonstrate  various  types  of  passing 
patterns.  While  we  were  waiting  for 
the  cameras  to  be  set  up,  both  players 
set  about  warming  up,  each  in  his 
own  individual  fashion.  Granny  and  I 
were  swapping  football  stories,  taking 
little  notice  of  either  Luckman  or 
Hutson.  After  a  while,  we  heard 
grunting  and  snorting  behind  us  as 
though  someone  were  using  every 
ounce  of  his  strength  to  drive  in  a 
railroad  spike  with  a  thirty-pound 
sledge  hammer.  We  turned  around, 
and  there  was  Hutson  sprinting  in  one 
direction  for  about  ten  yards  and  then 
putting  all  his  effort  into  changing  his 
course  in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  We 


watched  him  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  Granny  asked,  "Why  all  these 
maneuvers  in  a  warmup,  Don?" 

The  answer  was  interesting  —  and 
significant.  "Because  if  I'm  going  to 
do  any  faking  for  the  movies  I've  got 
to  get  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
first." 

"But  why  all  the  sound  effects?"  I 
asked. 

Hutson's  answer  to  that  question 
was  even  more  revealing.  "That's  for 
my  mental  attitude,  Lou.  When  I 
grunt  and  wince  I  feel  that  I'm  put- 
ting everything  I  have  into  it.  It's  my 
system  for  getting  my  body  and  mind 
properly  coordinated." 

That  coordination  of  body  and  mind 
is  the  secret.  If  I  had  to  put  my  finger 
on  any  one  quality  I'd  say  that's  what 
makes  a  great  end.  Without  it,  an  end 
couldn't  fake  a  sandlotter  away  from 
the  intended  pass  target.  And,  the 
way  we  play  football  today,  if  an  end 
can't  fool  the  defense  he  can't  catch 
passes.  A  coach  who  puts  a  team  on 
the  field  without  an  end  who  can 
catch  passes  would  expect  Joe  Walcott 
to  beat  Louis  with  his  right  arm  in 
a  sling. 

Today,  passing  is  a  football  team's 
"haymaker."  You  can  rock  your  op- 
ponent with  a  jabbing  running  attack 
or  you  can  hurt  him  with  long  runs 
or  by  grinding  out  the  yardage  until 
you  wear  him  down.  But  if  two  foot- 
ball teams  are  anywhere  near  evenly 
matched  you've  got  to  have  that  hay- 
maker—the end  who  can  fight  and 
fake  his  way  into  the  clear  and  snag 
the  ball  under  any  conditions.  A  good 
passing  attack  will  do  more  for  your 
team  than  (Continued  on  page  36) 


You  can't  catch  'em  all.  Don  Hutson, 
all-time  great,  got  clear  on  this 
one  . . .  and  lost  it  oft  his  cheek-bone 
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Maybe  a  factory-built  house  is  the  answer  to  your 
housing  problem.  This  will  tell  you  what  is  available 

How  ABOUT 


Newest  addition  to  the  Craw- 
ford Corporation  line  is  this 
modified  Ranch  House  with 
attached  garage  which  can 
be  built  complete  without  lot 
for  $8,355.  It  has  three  bed- 
rooms. Kitchens  are  complete 
with  cabinets;  bathrooms  are 
equipped  with  accessories; 
linen  cabinets,  furnace  and 
attic  fan  are  included.  The 
manufacturer  is  located  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


A 


Selling  in  the  $8,000  to  89,000  range, 
depending  upon  the  distance  from  New 
York,  the  Look  House  is  produced  by 
Adirondack  Homes.  This  is  a  two- 
bedroom  house  built  of  conventional 
materials  to  meet  FHA  and  building 
code  requirements,  and  is  available 
through  builder-distributors  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Price  does  not  include  land 
and  cellar.  Manufacturer's  address  is 
222  E.  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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If  you  live  in  Central  California.  Precision  Homes 
Company  of  Stockton,  can  put  up  this  Precision- 
Panel  plan  #1400  for  §7,850.  It  has  two  bedroom.s. 
living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  garage  attached  or 
detached,  and  is  finished  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
price  is  f.o.b.  Stockton.  It  is  also  available  in  pack- 
age form  for  individual  erection  at  S2.394. 


The  Lustron  House,  costing  appro.ximately  $8,000,  is 
an  all-steel,  porcelain  enamel  dwelling  with  many 
unusual  features  —  ceiling  radiant  heat,  combination 
dish-clothes  washing  machine,  floor-to-ceiling  kitchen 
cabinets,  etc.  This  two-bedroom  house  is  erected  on  a 
conventional  foundation  with  a  concrete  floor  slab. 
Structural  material  is  welded  in  sections  and  is  rust- 
proof and  fireproof.  Manufacturer  is  the  Lustron  Cor- 
poration, 4200  E.  Fifth  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PREFAB? 


B.W  .lULE  RIIBEKT  VU^  HTEK^BEKIi 


IF  you're  in  the  market  for  a  new  house,  you'd 
be  wise  to  look  over  the  latest  model  prefabs. 
Between  the  80-odd  established,  reliable  man- 
ufacturers of  factory  built  houses  (who  are 
pretty  evenly  scattered  the  country  over) ,  you'll 
find  hundreds  of  different  types  offered  —  to  fit 
any  size  lot,  any  size  family,  and  nearly  any 
size  pocketbook. 

But  don't  expect  to  find  Buck  Rogers  miracles, 
hting  from  skyhooks,  plastered  with  rose  petals, 
miraculously  inexpensive.  Most  prefabs  are  just 
plain  folks  — like  you  and  me.  There  are  Cape 
Cods,  Salt  Boxes,  Dutch  Colonials,  California 
Ranches,  and  even  a  good  choice  of  slick-walled, 
big-windowed,  flat-decked  Modems.  You'll 
find  them  supplied  in  every  degree  of  complete- 
ness: Some  manufacturers  prefabricate  just  the 
shell  (walls,  floors,  roof),  some  add  plumbing, 
heating,  wiring.  Some  few  provide  interior  and 
exterior  painting  and  finishing.  And  since  most 
of  them  work  through  local  builders  or  dealers 
who  handle  all  the  site  preparation  and  prelimi- 
nary construction,  you  may  even  buy  a  complete 
house,  tucked  into  the  ground  and  ready  for 
living.  A  turn-key  job.  {Continued  on  page  39) 


This  is  the  Greystone,  ollered  by  National  Homes  Corporation,  Lafay- 
ette. Ind..  and  available  within  400  miles  of  that  city.  It  has  two 
bedrooms  and  sells  for  approximately  S6.950.  Price  covers  everything 
except  lot  and  financing.  Steel  columns,  beams  and  bar  joists  are  used 
for  structural  floor  framing.  Double-hung  windows  arc  employed 


This  three-bedroom  House  304,  of  the  Page  and  Hill  Company 
line,  sells  complete  for  between  S9,500  and  $10,000  in  the 
upper  midwest.  Price  depends  on  where  the  hou.se  is  built, 
labor  costs  and  equipment  selected.  By  combining  living  and 
dining  areas  the  plan  achieves  generous  living  space.  Page 
and  Hill  plant  and  offices  are  located  at  Shakopee.  Minnesota. 
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list  your  children 


While  some  Legion  Posts  are  asking  this  question 
hundreds  of  others  are  answering  it.  These  case  histories 
show  how  they  meet  the  challenge  single  handed 

R»  ROBERT  R.  PIThl^ 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ROBERT  FRANKENBERG 


READERS  OF  THIS  magazine  may  re- 
call that  in  Sound  Off  of  the  June 
issue  a  letter  was  published  from  a 
Mrs.  D.  F.  P.  in  Kentucky  under  the 
heading  Children  Run  Wild.  It  read: 
".  .  .  What  can  the  Legion  do  for 
the  children  of  our  community? 
We  want  a  park  or  playground 
for  them  in  the  near  future,  for 
they  have  no  social  or  physical 
recreation  facilities— they  play  in 
the  streets  and  run  wild.  .  .  ." 
When  we  printed  this  letter  we  sug- 
gested that  acquiring  the  necessary 


facilities  to  provide  decent  activities 
for  the  children  of  this  Kentucky 
town  (whose  name  we  withheld  to 
spare  the  town  national  embarrass- 
ment) was  a  project  for  the  local 
Legion  Post.  But  we  did  a  little  more. 
We  invited  the  rest  of  The  American 
Legion  to  drop  us  a  line  telling  how 
other  Posts  had  met  the  same  problem. 

Now  we  have  our  answers— two  fat 
folders  of  letters  and  clippings  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  broad 
land  —  from  men  and  women  of  the 
Legion   who  were  determined  that 


their  children  would  not  run  wild,  and 
who,  with  their  fellow  townsmen,  ful- 
filled and  went  far  beyond  the  many 
programs  of  the  national  organization 
to  provide  leadership  and  constructive 
activities  for  the  children  of  their 
towns. 

Legion  Posts  are  doing  just  about 
everything  you  can  imagine  to  pro- 
vide diversion  or  worthy  activities  for 
children  who  might  otherwise  be  run- 
ning wild.  There  are.  in  this  country 
today,  Legion-sponsored  youth  can- 
teens, playgrounds,  athletic  programs, 
contests,  amusement  facilities,  skating 
clubs,  boxing  clubs,  rifle  clubs,  skiing 
clubs,  free  movies,  hiking  and  camp- 
ing clubs,  day  nurseries,  marbles 
tournaments,  soap-box  derbies,  teen- 
age dances,  bands  and  gymnasiums. 
Many  Posts  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
already  existing,  but  tottering,  youth 
activities  and  educational  programs 
and  rescued  them  with  an  amazing 
output  of  dollars  and  work.  Members 
of  still  other  Posts  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  rehabilitation  of  indi- 


BILLINGS  SCHOOL  KIDS 
JAM  LEGION  DANCES 

BILLINGS,  Mont. -A  series  of 
week-end  dances  for  high  school 
youngsters  at  Yellowstone  Post  of  The 
American  Legion  has  become  so  pop- 
ular  here  that  a  special  method  o4 
Le  has  been 


vidual  juvenile  delinquents.  The  total 
story  is  so  big  that  we  can  print  only 
a  small  part  of  it  here— but  there  may 
be  something  here  for  others  to  sink 
their  teeth  into. 

Let  me  start  with  the  Teen  Towns, 
or  youth  canteens,  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  hundreds.  The  whole  town 
of  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  including  Le 
Sueur  Post  #55  of  the  American 
Legion,  is  behind  the  local  Hi  An'  Dri, 
which  is  an  adult-sponsored  club  for 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age.  Call 
it  a  club,  coke-tavern  or  what  you 
will.  One  man,  Ed  Meierbachtol, 
dreamed  this  Teen  Town  up  in  1944, 
when  the  wartime  juvenile  delin- 
quency plague  was  nearing  its  peak. 
He  wanted  a  fitting  youth  center  for 
Le  Sueur  where  youngsters  might 
meet,  play,  dance  and  run  a  young 


people's  club  with  the  help  and  guid- 
ance of  their  elders.  He  talked  the 
idea  up  along  Main  Street,  found  his 
fellow  businessmen  in  agreement,  then 
went  before  the  high  school  assembly 
and  put  the  idea  up  to  the  kids.  They, 
and  every  civic  organization  in  town, 
got  behind  it,  and  a  schoolboy  gave 
the  youth  center  its  name.  Now  in  its 
fifth  year  the  Hi  An'  Dri  has  over  150 
youthful  members,  a  second-floor  hall, 
a  juke  box,  phonograph  (orchestra  for 
special  events) ,  a  coke  bar,  and  a  full 
assortment  of  games  and  diversions. 
Well  chaperoned  by  volunteer  adults, 
it  is  open  every  night  and  packed  — 
and  puts  on  a  regular  dance  every 
two  weeks. 

Another  Teen  Town,  in  Spiro,  Okla- 
homa, is  run  jointly  by  Aleywine- 
Darneal  Post  #222  of  the  American 


Legion  and  the  local  P.T.A.  In  Spiro 
"the  youngsters  had  no  recreational 
facilities  of  any  kind,"  writes  Mrs. 
Zula  Welch,  "until  the  Legion  decided 
to  do  something  about  it."  They  turned 
over  the  second  floor  of  the  Post  home 
to  the  kids.  A  merchant  donated  the 
juke  box.  High  school  boys  scrubbed, 
cleaned,  and  painted  the  hall  and  the 
girls  decorated  it.  Its  success  has  so 
inspired  Post  members  and  so  im- 
pressed them  with  the  need  for  such 
things  that  plans  aie  being  devel- 
oped fdr  a  park  and  a  playground. 

How  well  do  these  projects  go  ovei' 
with  the  kids?  If  your  Post  is  thinking 
of  sponsoi  ing  one  and  some  timoi  ous 
Comrade  feels  theie  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  kids  to  use 
the  place  after  the  monej'  is  .spent, 
advise  him  that  the  result  will  likely 
be  the  o7:)posite.  Once  a  Post  gets  into 
the  spirit  of  entertaining  the  kids  the 
response  from  the  youngsters  is  like- 
ly to  be  overwhelming. 

Take  a  look  at  what  happened  to 
Jim  Barry  Post  #9,  in  the  little  town 
of  Hemingford,  Nebraska,  population 
about  800.  Three  years  ago  the  Post 
was  coasting  along  with  no  resources 
to  speak  of,  in  rented  quarters.  Then 
somebody  "got  the  vision,"  the  Post 
began  to  stir,  a  clubhouse  was  secured 
and  converted  into  a  Legion  home. 
Here  too,  youngsters  in  town  lacked 
a  decent  meeting  place,  and  the  Post 
began  having  open  house  for  teen- 
agers Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  At 
first  Legionnaires,  Auxiliares,  and 
other  volunteers  acted  as  chaperones, 
but  the  thing  (Continued  on  page  50) 


Dances,  special  parties  and  youtli  canteens  sponsored  by  Legion 
Posts  get  an  overwiielming  response  from  America's  teen-agers 


400  Youngsters  Attend 
Legion  Hot  Dog  Feast 


PASSAIC,  N.  J.,  Nov.  13 -Over  400 
Passaic  youngsters  attended  the  Hot 
Dog  Nite  and  minstrel  show  put 
for  Passaic  kids  by  Rosol-Dul  Mem- 
orial Post  of  The  American  Legi 
last  night. 


Legion  Post  Runs  Dry" 
Tavern  ForTeen-Agers 

LE  SUEUR,  Minn. —  There  is  one 
tavern  in  this  town  and  it  serves  mi- 
nors only. 

"Teen  Town"  is  a  former  dance 
hall  made  into  a  recreation  center  and 
managed  seven  nights  a  weejj- 
sively 
Sueur. 


The  story  of  a  boy  who  thought  he  had  the 
world  by  the  tail  then  he  let  go 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  G.  KANELOUS 

I WAS  FEELING  no  pain  when  I  re- 
tux'ned  to  my  office  after  a  swell 
talking  and  drinking  lunch  with  some 
old  army  pals.  Like  all  such  affairs  it 
had  been  an  I-wonder-what-hap- 
pened-to-so-and-so  party,  and  we 
tossed  off  quite  a  few  toasts  to  absent 


buddies  -  fellows  we  knew  'way  back 
when. 

On  stepping  into  the  reception  room 
of  my  firm— a  newsi  eel  outfit— I  paused 
to  study  the  Honor  Roll  plaque  over 
the  slick  coiffure  of  Jane  Wright.  Her 
name  was  on  the  roster,  too,  but  any- 
one sweating  out  an  appointment  with 
the  boss,  while  enjoying  the  glamor  of 
our  receptionist,  would  find  it  hard  to 
believe   that   this   same,   poised  gal 


knew  all  about  buzz  bombs,  and  the 
best  technique  for  diving  under  jeeps 
during  those  hectic  days  when  a  des- 
perate Luftwaffe  tried  to  destroy  the 
Normandy  invaders.  The  gold  star 
opposite  Greg  Haffner's  name  recalled 
a  screwy,  devil-may-care  guy  who 
had  gone  to  hell  in  a  big  way  when 
his  bomb-ladened  B-25  conked  on 
take-off  in  Italy.  And  Allen  Deems, 
the  chap  we'd  always  figured  as  being 
a  nice,  quiet  home  body.  He'd  returned 
with  eagles  on  his  shoulders  and  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  bluffing  a  tough 
German  General  Staff  officer  into  sur- 
rendering a  regiment. 
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j  But  it  was  Johnny  Brennan's  name 

that  really  set  me  to  thinking.  Our  eager 
beaver,  Captain  John  Brennan,  AAF, 
DFC,  the  lad  with  three  rows  of  well 
earned  brag  rags,  the  boy  who  had  the 
world  by  the  tail  .  .  .  and  then  let  go. 

Alone  in  my  office,  I  leaned  back 
to  stare  at  the  wall  with  unseeing 
eyes,  bridging  the  years  back  to  1940, 
when  Johnny  Brennan  started  with  us 
as  an  office  boy.  He  was  something 
right  out  of  an  Alger  book  then,  a 
cowlicked,  freshly  scrubbed  kid  with 
eager,  restless  eyes  —  Black  Irish  with 
all  of  that  breed's  wit,  moodiness  and 
stubborn  pride. 


Now  being  an  office  boy  for  a  big 
newsreel  job  is  not  the  usual  routine 
of  filling  inkwells,  getting  cigars,  or 
fetching  coffee  and  buns  for  the 
stenogs.  The  lads  are  broken  right 
into  the  business  of  newsreel  makeup. 
They  help  the  cutters,  work  in  the 
film  storage  vaults,  pick  up  incoming 
negative  at  the  airports,  and  go  out 
on  stories  with  the  camera  crews.  Not 
a  bad  deal  for  a  youngster  when  you 
understand  that  it  gives  him  a  grand- 
stand seat  to  everything  from  track 
meets  to  the  World  Series. 

Actually,  the  kids  are  only  ex- 
pected to  help  us  lug  the  equipment 


and  stand  by  until  we  leave.  Most  of 
them  wander  around  to  enjoy  the 
show. 

Johnny  Brennan  was  different.  He 
liked  to  stick  close  to  the  camera  and 
watch  us  work.  He  knew  sports  fiom 
A  to  Z  and  could  give  the  current 
rating  of  any  athlete  or  quote  the 
latest  morning  odds  on  a  score  of 
thoroughbreds.  And  so  it  was  that  he 
didn't  have  to  coax  us  to  be  permitted 
to  keep  the  dope  sheets  —  a  newsreel 
man's  most  onerous  task.  Then  while 
we  unloaded  film  back  at  the  office, 
Johnny  would  transcribe  his  notes 
and  turn  in  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Weapons  for  use  in  Palestine  were  found 
in  this  building  at  223  W.  28th  St.,  New 
York.  News  stories  gave  people  ideas 


Arms  seized  in  the  28th  Street  building  proved  more  embarrassing  than  helpful  to  the  Zionist  cause 


H 


I  ow  WOULD  YOU  like  to  make  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  come  back  with  enough 
contraband  dope  to  let  you  retire  for 
life -$150,000  worth? 

Or  maybe  you'd  rather  do  some 
gun-smuggling,  and  after  a  few  jun- 
kets set  yourself  up  in  a  penthouse 
apartment. 

Or  possibly  you'd  rather  be  a  mari- 
huana tycoon,  making  an  occasional 
trip  across  the  border  whenever  you 
needed  another  $10,000  or  so. 

Sounds  like  pretty  good  pay  for 
fairly  easy  work,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
these  dazzling  inducements  to  a  crim- 
inal career  don't  happen  to  be  pipe 
dreams.  They're  the  gist  of  newspaper 
stories  which  have  been  published  in 
recent  months. 

Crime  doesn't  really  pay  but  you'd 
never  guess  it  to  read  the  daily  news- 
papers. And  I've  learned  something 
about  the  effect  of  such 
stories  on  certain  people 
by  guarded  inquiries  sent 
me.  Hardly  a  week  goes 
by  that  some  veteran 
doesn't  write  me  saying 
he's  heard  that  the  Jews, 
the  Arabs,  the  Greeks, 
the  Chinese  or  the  Dutch 
are  paying  fabulous  sums 
for  arms— so  can't  we  tell 
him  where  to  go  to  get 
a  hunk  of  the  big  money 
for  the  battered-up  Mau- 
ser or  the  rusty  Arisaka 
he  liberated? 

Still  others  have  read 
glowing  accounts  of  the 
big  monej'  being  made  by 
someone  running  guns 
into  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
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Republic  or  Colombia  —  nice  dramatic 
work  like  in  the  movies,  plenty  of  ad- 
venture and  coin.  How  about  it?  Or 
what  chance  is  there  for  a  former  Air 
Force  man  to  pick  up  some  money 
flying  armed  planes  into  Honduras? 

Even  if  the  cash  rewards  were  as 
huge  as  publicized  —  and  believe  me, 
they  certainly  are  not!  —  such  activi- 
ties are  crimes  against  the  United 
States.  If  you  happen  to  have  political 
conviction  so  strong  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  embark  on  a  life  of  crime  for 
them,  there's  nothing  we  can  do  to 
stop  you.  But  if  you  are  looking  to 
any  of  these  activities  as  a  way  to 
make  easy  money,  because  of  the 
fairy  tales  you've  seen  in  the  papers, 
then  quit  kidding  yourself.  Get  a  job 
at  the  lowest  pay  possible.  You'll  end 
up  with  more  money  and  fewer  head- 
aches! 


In  the  first  place,  no  arms  or  am- 
munition can  be  shipped  out  of  this 
country  without  a  special  export  li- 
cense fiiom  the  State  Department.  In 
the  second  place,  any  foreigners  want- 
ing to  buy  arms  invariably  want  to 
buy  them  for  less  money  than  your 
neighboring  hock  shop  will  pay  for 
them.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  re- 
sponsible heads  of  foreign  military 
groups  don't  want  what  you've  got 
in  the  first  place. 

As  a  veteran,  think  of  your  own 
field  experience  and  you'll  see  what 
I  mean.  Small  arms  are  a  nece.ssity, 
but  a  relatively  unimportant  factoi- 
in  war  today;  and  they  are  valuable 
only  when  they  are  a  standard  pattern 
for  which  replacements,  parts  and 
plenty  of  ammunition  are  available. 

If  you  read  some  sensational  mush 
about  huge  quantities  of  assorted  arms 
leaking  from  here  to  the 
Near  East,  wi  ite  it  off  as 
another  press  pipe  di  eam. 
Don't  worry  about  the 
"profits"  being  made,  for 
nobody  is  making  any. 
And  we  mean  nobody! 
Well-meaning  sympa- 
thizers of  the  Jewish 
movement  have  been  ar- 
rested in  possession  of 
arms  for  Palestine.  These 
men  as  a  class  have  not 
been  trying  to  make 
money.  If  they  knew 
more  than  they  read  in 
papers  about  the  need  for 
arms,  they  would  have 
realized  that  all  they  did 
was  embari-ass  the  men 
abroad  who  were  actu- 


THAT  MUCH 


According  to  newspaper  headlines,  it's  a  cinch  to  get 
rich  quick  b>  breaking  the  law.  But  don't  be  misled  b\  what 
you  read.  You  can  make  more  by  taking  the  most  menial  job 

Hy  W.  H.  K.  SMITH 


lift 


The  two  hatless  seamen  shown  here  don't  look  like  millionaires,  but  they  were  charged 
with  smuggling  the  heroin  on  the  table,  supposed  to  be  "worth  more  than  a  million  dollars" 


ally  doing  the  fighting.  Planes,  tanks 
and  ai  tillery  are  in  demand,  but  you 
don't  ship  those  in  small  parcels. 

From  the  letters  we  receive,  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  more  susceptible 
people  are  tempted  to  embark  on  a 
life  of  crime  because  of  exaggerated 
and  glorified  -newspaper  accounts  of 
alleged  criminal  profits  than  by  al- 
most any  other  single  agency.  The 
press  penchant  for  glamorizing  crime 
and  criminals  extends  to  every  phase 
of  criminal  activity.  If  the  press  gave 
more  space  to  showing  and  telling  the 
true  sordid  facts  and  less  to  sensa- 
tional headlines  and  phony  ""profit" 
figures,  the  police  would  have  less 


trouble  with  susceptible  amateurs. 

As  one  instance  of  this  misleading, 
take  the  case  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  re- 
cently airested  in  New  York  for  a 
sei  ies  of  apartment  house  burglaries. 
The  sensational  press  promptly 
dubbed  the  pair  "The  Penthouse 
Burglars,"  and  ran  up  their  "take" 
to  $250,000  or  more.  When  the  matter 
came  into  couit  and  the  true  facts 
were  presented,  it  developed  that  as 
a  result  of  all  their  crimes  the  pair 
had  been  unable  to  raise  enough 
money  to  get  married.  The  real  pay- 
oflf,  however,  came  with  the  disclosure 
that  they  had  been  living  with  the 
boy's  parents  in  a  run-down  apart- 


ment; and  that  the  whole  group  was 
on  relief  and  had  a  roof  over  their 
heads  only  because  the  City  'Welfaie 
authorities  paid  their  renti  Foi-  every 
one  youngstei-  who  l  ead  the  ti  uth  in- 
side the  papei-  including  theii  sen- 
tences thousands  saw  the  lurid  front 
page  headlines. 

Another  headline  tells  of  the  an  est 
of  16  railroad  employees  for  allegedly 
stealing  $,'500,000  woith  of  goods  in 
transit.  Later  the  figui  e  was  raised  to 
$2,000,000  ciphers  being  only  ciphers. 
The  defendants  were  held  in  bail  of 
$.500.  clear  evidence  in  itself  that  the 
Federal  Coui  t  discounted  the  amounts 
involved:  and  the  men  had  hard  work 
raising  that  amount  of  bail.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  the  headlines,  they  had  a 
profitable  racket! 

When  it  comes  to  fantastic  yains 
about  criminal  profits,  few  can  equal 
the  dizzy  figures  given  out  about  the 
value  of  "dope"  seizuj  es.  Foi  ty  ounces 
are  seized  in  a  ramshackle  tenement 
in  Brooklyn  and  the  press  blossoms 
out  with  a  "value"  of  $800,000.  Cus- 
toms officers  seize  234  ounces  on  board 
a  ship  in  the  harbor  and  it  turns  out 
to  have  a  newspaper  "value"  of  $500,- 
000.  Clearly  somebody  had  his  figures 
mixed  up. 

As  this  article  was  being  written  a 
sensational  stoiy  appeared  in  the  New 
York  papers  telling  of  a  large  seizure 
of  contraband  narcotics  on  a  garbage 
scow.  The  Daily  Mirror  reported  that 
3,380  ounces  had  been  seized,  and  said 
the  haul  was  woi  th  $2,000,000.  The 
Times  gave  a  more  modest  figure, 
saying  "'.  .  .  it  was  estimated  that  the 
narcotics  in  the  jars  weighed  about 
100  ounces."  The  Times'  valuation  was 
$1,000,000,  with  the  qualification  that 
it  "might  bi-ing  nearly"  a  million  dol- 
lars after  it  had  been  "cut  and  diluted 
and  sold  to  addicts." 

However,  even  the  Times  apparent- 
ly accepted  a  fictitious  valuation  of 
the  true  worth  of  the  narcotics,  say- 
ing: "The  police  said  the  drugs  sold 
in  the  legitimate  wholesale  market  at 
$1,000  an  ounce.  "  An  inquiry  made 
by  this  magazine  to  a  leading  drug 
manufacture)-  bioughl  the  retort: 
"Morphine  hydiochloride  (Editor's 
Note:  Cfieinical  analysis  oj  a  sample 
bottle  seized  shoioed  it  to  contaiiL  this 
drug.)  sells  for  about  $10  an  ounce. 
Thei-e  is  no  such  thing  as  a  legitimate 
wholesale  market  for  heioin  since  it 
can't  legitimately  be  brought  into  the 
country." 

*  There  is  no  more  dangerous  or 
despicable  racket  in  existence  than 
narcotics;  and  there  are  no  finer  or 
more  capable  public  servants  than 
those  agents  assigned  by  city  and 
Federal  agencies  to  uncover  illegiti- 
mate narcotic  dealers.  However,  when 
exaggerated  publicity  is  given  to 
value  of        (Contimied  on  page  52) 
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FOUR  1949 
FORD  CONVERTIRLES 

TO  LEGIONNAIRES 

NO  CONTEST!     •     NO  INCONVENIENCE! 

T/ie  easiest  way  to  get  a  brand  new  Ford  you  ever  heard  of! 


Four  new  1949  Ford  convertibles,  donated 
by  the  J.  J.  Seagram  Post  to  the  American 
Legion  1948  Convention  Corporation,  will 
be  awarded,  absolutely  free,  to  four  lucky 
Legionnaires  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Miami,  October  18-21.  No  strings  attached! 
No  cost  to  you  !  The  drawing  will  be  held 
in  the  Orange  Bowl,  October  18th,  and  the 


cars  will  be  available  to  the  winners  in 
Miami.  If  desired,  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  ship  cars  at  winners'  expense.  Every 
Legionnaire  is  eligible  to  win.  There  is  no 
charge  for  participating.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  in  a  letter  or  postcard 
using  the  coupon  as  a  guide.  Entries  must 
be  received  by  midnight,  October  17th. 


Four  lucky  Legionnaires  will  drive  home  from  Miami  in  brand  new  convertibles 
donated  by  the  J.  J.  SEAGRAM  Post. 


ADDITIONAL  AWARD 

TO  THE  LADIES! 

An  Ultra-Modern  CROSLEY-AMERICAN  AlUElectrk 
Kitchen  with  Built-in  Television! 


This  award  is  open  to  LADIES  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  —  including  women  members  — 
whether  or  not  present  at  the  convention. 

J.  J.  Seagram  Post,  American  Legion,  has 
donated  a  specially  designed,  all-electric 
kitchen  to  the  American  Legion  1948  Conven- 
tion Corporation,  which  will  award  it  to  a 
lucky  Lady  of  the  Legion.  This  complete, 
Crosley-American  kitchen  includes  electric 


range,  garbage  disposer,  home  freezer,  large 
Shelvador  refrigerator  and  television  set! 

This  is  a  separate  drawing.  Attendance  at 
the  convention  is  not  necessary.  The  kitchen 
will  be  installed  in  your  home  anywhere  in  the 
forty-eight  states.  You  can  enter  either  by 
mailing  the  coupon  below  or  a  letter  or  post- 
card, using  the  coupon  as  a  guide.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  midnight,  October  17th. 


TO  BE  USED  BY  THE  LADIES  OF  THE  LEGION 


TO  BE  USED  BY  LEGION  MEMBERS  ONLY 


Amtrlcan  Legion  Convention  Corporation  of  Florida 
Boi  6335,  Station  B.  Miami  36,  Florida 

Gentleman : 

I  am  a  woman  member  of  the 

American  Legion 
.  mother 

 sister        ^      of  <i      1^  ( Check 

 daughter  i  Legionnaire  i  one) 

wife 


(  Ola  ((( 
^  Legionnaire  ^ 


American  Legion  Membership 

Card  No  

Or  Mtmbership  Card  of: 

Husband  Fattier  

Son  Brother  

Post  Name  ,  

Card  No  

CITY  


STATE. 


Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawing  for  the  Crosley- 
American  All  Electric  Kitchen,  donated  by  the  J.  J.  Seagram 
Post,  to  be  held  October  18,  1948  at  Orange  Bowl,  Miami, 
Florida. 


( Please  Print ) 


HOME  ADDRESS- 
CITY  


Americai  letlon  Convention  Corporation  of  Florida 
Box  6398,  Station  B,  Miami  36,  Florida 

Gentlemen  : 

I  am  a  member  of  .  .  


-POST.  AMERICAN 


LEGION,  located  in_ 


CITY  STATE 
Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawing  for  the  foiir 
Ford  Convertible  automobiles  donated  by  Seagram  Post 
to  be  held  October  18,  1948  at  Orange  Bowl,  Miami.  Fla 

NAME__  .  

HOME  ADDRESS  

CITY  .  STATE  


AAy  American  Legion  Membership  Card  No.  is:. 


J.  J,  SEAGRAM  POST,  NO.  1283,  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  YORK 


By  JUAKUUIS  .lAlUES 

IN  AUGUST,  1918,  the  victories  on  the  Mai  ne 
and  elsewhere  permitted  the  release  of 
the  American  Divisions  there  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  Pershing's  long-awaited  dream 
of  the  formation  of  the  First  American  Army. 
The  plan,  of  Pershing's  own  making,  was 
that  this  Army  should  reduce  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  push  through  to  Metz  and  strike  the 
German  rear.  But  Haig,  in  Flanders,  ob- 
jected so  strongly  that  at  the  last  moment 
Foch  sided  with  him,  limited  the  objectives 
of  the  St.  Mihiel  drive,  and  shifted  the  main 
American  attack  to  the  Argonne.  Though 
bitterly  disappointed,  Pershing  set  an  ex- 
ample of  implicit  military  obedience  and 
promised  to  strike  in  the  Argonne  on  Sep- 
tember 26th,  thirteen  days  after  he  was  due 
to  attack  at  St.  Mihiel.  He  did  so,  without 
adequate  plans  or  preparation,  and  without, 
in  the  opening  assault,  the  crack  Divisions 
he  had  assigned  to  the  St.  Mihiel  operation 
and  could  not  shift  to  the  Argonne  in  time 
to  make  the  jump-off  on  schedule. 

The  brilliance  of  the  St.  Mihiel  operation 
is  history.  That  Pershing  could  have  broken 
through  to  Metz  no  one  doubts.  Whether 
this  would  have  embarrassed  the  Germans 
as  greatly  as  Pershing  felt  it  would  no  one 
can  tell.  The  fact  remains  that  Pershing 
launched  the  Argonne  offensive  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  and  did  not  do  so  well  there 
as  he  had  done  at  St.  Mihiel.  It  would  be 


unjust  to  criticize  Haig  or  Foch  for  their 
part  in  making  things  difficult  for  Pershing, 
but  the  way  Pershing  accepted  the  .situation 
as  a  part  of  his  dictum  of  subordination  to 
the  judgment  of  a  supreme  commander  con- 
tributes to  establish  the  measure  of  the  man. 

Like  Grant,  like  Sherman,  like  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  like  Washington,  Pershing  was 
a  natural  soldier  devoid  of  beau-sabreur 
ideas  of  military  glory.  He  went  to  West 
Point  because  his  father  could  not  afford 
college  educations  for  his  numerous  children. 
He  expected  to  resign  shortly  after  gradua- 
tion and  practice  law,  and  while  on  assign- 
ment as  military  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  he  obtained  a  law  degree  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Pershing's  gift  for 
military  leadership  was  the  striking  feature 
of  his  career  at  West  Point,  though  in 
scholaiship  he  ranked  well  above  the  mid- 
dle of  his  class.  Each  year  at  the  Academy 
he  attained  the  highest  rank  possible  in  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  for  a  cadet  of  his  class, 
graduating  as  a  captain.  Cadet  officers  are 
chosen  by  their  fellows  purely  on  a  basis 
of  ability  to  command.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  cadets  to  select  those  of  their  number 
who  will  turn  out  the  smartest  squads, 
platoons  and  companies.  Invariably  they  se- 
lected this  tall,  fair-complexioned  boy  from 
Missouri  who  had  no  personal  inclinations 
toward  the  profession  of  arms. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  Pershing's 
habitual  reserve  is  ( Continued  on  page  33 ) 
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GENERAL  PERSHING:  General  John  J.  Pershing, 


Commander  of  the  first  WW's  AEF,  died  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington, 
at  3  :50  A.M.  ,  July  15 ...  .He  would  have  been 
88  years  old  on  September  13,  and  had  been 
on  active  Army  rolls  since  graduation  from 

West  Point  in  1886  Only  General  of  the 

Armies  since  George  Washington,  highest 
national  honors  were  paid  him  in  death.... 
Thousands  filed  silently  by  his  bier  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  led  by  President 
Truman,  a  former  captain  of  his  AEF  com- 
mand. ...  Burial  at  Arlington,   July  19, 
among  his  troops.... He  was  an  Honorary 
National  Commander  of  The  American  Legion, 
an  honor  shared  only  with  Marshal  Foch  of 
France ... .National  Commander  O'Neil  rep- 
resented the  Legion  at  final  services. 

♦  *    <j  » 

SERVICE-CONNECTED  DEATH  COMPENSATION: 
Congress  in  its  closing  hours  passed  Public 
Law  868  which,   effective  September  1 , 
changes  death  compensation  rates  to  widows , 
children  and  dependent  parents  in  service- 
connected  wartime  and  peacetime  death 
cases.... New  rates  are:  Widow,  from  $50 
to  $75;  widow  and  one  child,  from  $78  to 
$100;  widow  and  two  children,  from  $93.60 
to  $115  ;  each  additional  child,  from  $15.60 
to  $15;  no  widow,  but  one  child,  from  $30 
to  $58;  no  widow  but  two  children,  from 
$45.60  to  $82;  no  widow  but  three  children, 
from  $57.60  to  $106  ;  each  additional  child, 
from  $12  to  $20  ;  one  dependent  parent,  from 
$54  to  $60;  two  dependent  parents,  from 
$30  to  $35  for  each  parent ... .Dependent 
survivors  of  men  who  die  in  service  during 
peacetime  will  be  paid  80  percent  of  the 
above  rates. 

*  «     «  « 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEPENDENTS:  Living  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  rated 
60  to  100  percent  will  get  an  increase 
effective  September  1  i^n  the  form  of  a  de- 
pendency allowance . . .  .This  is  another  last 
minute  Act  of  Congress  which  when  signed 
by  the  President  became  Public  Law  877.... 
This  law  establishes  a  new  principle  of 
veterans  benefits  in  providing  for  depend- 
ents of  living  veterans. .. .Eligible  vet- 
erans, rated  60  to  100  percent  disabled, 
will  continue  to  receive  their  regular  com- 
pensation payments ,  plus  additional  sums 
according  to  the  number  of  their  depend- 
ents. . . .For  a  service-connected  veteran 
rated  100  percent  disabled  the  dependency 
allowances  are:  Wife  but  no  child,  $21; 
wife  and  one  child,  $35;  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, $45.50  ;  wife  and  three  or  more  chil- 
dren, $56;  no  wife  but  one  child,  $14;  no 
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wife  but  two  children,  $24.50;  no  wife  but 
three  or  more  children,  $35  ;  for  each  de- 
pendent parent,  $17 . 50 ... .Veterans  rated 
60  to  99  percent  disabled  will  receive  pro- 
portionate amounts  of  the  above  rates, 
based  on  rating.  . .  .Thus,  a  veteran  with  60 
percent  rating  who  has  a  wife  will  be  en- 
titled to  60  percent  of  $21,  or  $12.60  

Peacetime  service-connected  disabled  will 
draw  80  percent  of  the  above  rates . . . .Vets 
training  under  Public  Law  16  or  GI  Bill  are 
not  eligible  for  dependency  allowance  dur- 
ing period  for  which  subsistence  allowance 
is  granted. .  . . Such  vets ,  however,  may  elect 
to  receive  whichever  is  the  higher  amount. 
. . . The  new  law  affects  some  130,000  vet- 
erans ,  from  whom  new  statements  of  depend- 
ents must  be  had  before  increases  can  be 
made. 

«•         ft         -»  iS 

NSLI  TERM  POLICIES  EXTENDED:  Veterans  who 
still  carry  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance in  level  premium  term  policies  issued 
prior  to  January  1,  1948,  may  renew  them 
for  an  additional  five  years . . . . This  ex- 
tension is  authorized  under  Public  Law  848, 
to  afford  relief  to  millions  of  veterans 
who  cannot  now  afford  to  convert  and  pay 
higher  rates  for  one  of  six  types  of  perma- 
nent policies. . .  .Those  who  renew  term  poli- 
cies will  pay  a  slightly  higher  rate.... 
Thus,  if  a  veteran  took  out  a  term  policy 
at  age  of  25  in  1940,  he  paid  67  cents  per 
$1 ,000. .. .Renewed  this  year  at  age  of  33, 
the  premium  will  be  74  cents  per  $1,000. . .  . 
Level  term  rates  are  low  premiums,  under 
which  holder  builds  up  no  cash  or  loan  value 
but  has  full  coverage  in  event"  of  death  or 
permanent  disability. 

*  »     It  « 

OTHER  VETERAN  LAWS:  An  additional  $1,500,- 
000  was  earmarked  to  buy  automobiles  for 
WW2  vets  having  service-incurred  loss  of 
one  or  both  legs.  Time  limit  for  applica- 
tions was  extended  to  June  30,  1949 . . . . 
Public  Law  876  increases  peacetime  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  rates 
from  75  to  80  percentum  of  wartime  rates. . .  . 
Financial  assistance  up  to  $10,000  for  con- 
struction of  specially  built  "wheelchair 
homes"  for  paraplegics ,  or  for  remodeling 
a  home  to  adapt  it  to  needs  of  disabled 
veteran. 

•  «     «  « 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK:  "Strengthening 
the  Foundations  of  Freedom"  is  the  general 
theme  for  the  28th  annual  observance  of 
American  Education  Week,  November  7-15 .... 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  ob- 
servance this  year,        (Continued  on  next  page) 
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with  daily  topics  featuring  the  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  citizenship  The 

week  is  sponsored  jointly  by  The  American 
Legion,  American  Education  Association, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  National 
Congress   of  Parents  and  Teachers.... 
Legion's  handbook  and  guide  is  available 
from  the  Americanism  Division,  National 
Headquarters,  Indianapolis. 

«■  ir  ■)>  » 

POPPY  LADY  HONORED:  Some  score  of  postage 
stamps  commemorating  historic  events  or  in 
honor  of  national  leaders  have  been  author- 
ized, to  the  confusion  of  the  public  and 
delight  of  philatelists ... .Among  those 
authorized  is  a  special  5-cent  stamp  honor- 
ing the  late  Miss  Moina  Michael ,  Athens , 
Georgia,  who  originated  the  Flanders  Field 
poppy  idea  as  the  commemorative  flower  of 
WWl ... .Another  is  a  3-cent  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rough 
Riders  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 


DEPARTMENT  CONVENTIONS:  September  will 
wind  up  the  Department  Convention  season 
with  12  conclaves  scheduled ....  This  leads 
up  to  the  30th  annual  National  Convention  at 
Miami ,  Florida,  October  18-21 . .  . . Septem- 
ber has  :  Hawaii  ,  Honolulu,  2-4  ;  California, 
San  Francisco,  2-5;  Kansas,  Topeka,  4-6; 
Oklahoma,  Muskogee,  4-6;  Missouri,  Kansas 
City,  5-7;  Maryland,  Ocean  City,  8-12; 
New  Jersey,  Asbury  Park,  9-11;  Illinois, 
Chicago,  10-13  ;  North  Carolina,  Asheville, 
10-13;  Texas,  Corpus  Christi,  12-14;  Ari- 
zona, Yuma,  16-18,  and  Oregon,  Astoria, 
16-18. 

*     «■     s  a 

BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA:  National  American- 
ism Director  W.  C.   (Tom)   Sawyer,  in  co- 
operation with  club  officials,  has  worked 
out  a  plan  of  Legion  support  of  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America. .. .Promotion  will  start 
in  late  fall  with  brochures  and  distribu- 
tion of  technicolor  film,   "Citizens  of 
Tomorrow." 

«       »       r,  -i 

MAGAZINE  ADVISOR  DEAD:  James  A.  Raper,  61, 
distinguished  Legionnaire  and  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion  Magazine,  died  at  his  home  at  Brazil, 
Indiana,  on  June  23d. .  .  .Legionnaire  Raper 
was  co-publisher  of  the  Brazil  Daily  Times 
and  of  the  Monticello  Daily  Herald- Journal . 
...Long  noted  for  his  public  services,  he 
had  just  been  reappointed  to  the  Indiana 
War  Memorial  Commission,  governing  body 
of  the  beautiful  War  Memorial  of  which  the 
Legion's  National  Headquarters  is  a  part, 
when  death  overtook  him. 

»     «■     ij  «- 

GIRL  SCOUT  TRAINING:  Outdoor  minded  women 
veterans  of  WW2  who  are  interested  in  Girl 
Scout  work  now  have  careers  opened  to  them, 
with  VA  assistance ... .Arrangements  have 
been  concluded  for  a  special  scout  training 
program  of  one  year  for  local  council  and 
supervisory  positions--On-the-Job  Train- 


ing-~with  their  salaries  being  supple- 
mented by  payments  from  VA . . . Places  are 
o£en  for  about  200  trainees . . . .Applicants 
must  be  college  graduates  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  group  leadership  and  camp- 
ing. . .  .Training  will  conform  to  the  job- 
objective  regulations  and  established  VA 
standards ....  Apply  to  National  Headquar- 
ters, Girl  Scouts  of  U.S.A.  ,  155  East  44th 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

*  *       «  a 

SPORTS:  Boston  Braves,   competing  with  a 
half  dozen  teams,  paid  a  |75,000  bonus  to 
sign  up  John  Antonelli,  18,  star  southpaw 
who  pitched  for  Flower  City  Post  180' s 
Junior  Baseball  teams  in  1946  and  1947. 
This  Rochester,  New  York,  lad  has  racked 
up  the  highest  bonus  in  baseball  history . 
...The  1948  Junior  Baseball  tournament 
will  be  climaxed  at  Victory  Field ,  Indian- 
apolis ,    September  6-10,   when   the  four 
regional  survivors  of  15,000  competing 
teams  will  meet  to  determine  the  Little 
World  Championship. . . . Fifteen  Legion 
Junior  Baseball  graduates  were  on  the  All- 
Star  American  League  team  which  defeated 
the  National  Leaguers  at  St.  Louis  in  July, 
5-2,  and  one  of  them.  Pitcher  Vic  Raschi, 
"won  his  own  game"  with  a  sharp  single  in 
the  fifth  when  the  score  was  tied  at  2-2. 

*  *  <f 

LEGION  SPONSORS  ART  EXHIBIT:  Forty-two 
portraits  of  WW2  Generals  and  Medal  of 
Honor  winners,  the  work  of  Joseph  Cummings 
Chase,  are  being  exhibited  in  major  cities 
under  auspices  of  The  American  Legion.  .  . . 
Starting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  August 
1st,  the  portraits  will  be  displayed  at 
each  location  for  about  a  week  under  di- 
rection of  the  Department  or  local  Legion 
organization. ...  The   noted   artist  had 
such   subjects  as   Generals  Eisenhower, 
MacArthur,    Marshall,    Patton,  Stilwell, 
Wainwright,  Bradley,  and  others,  all  of 
which  will  be  shown  in  the  exhibit. 

*  a 

CHIPS:  Once  in  a  while  there  is  an  echo  of 
that  old  American  Legion  which  was  formed 
for  national  defense  back  in  1914.... Card 
No.  15547  was  issuea  to  Clayton  Earlman 
Fisher,   who  still  carries  it ... .Legion- 
naire Fisher  also  joined  up  with  the  new 
American  Legion  and  through  transfer  of 
title  by  the  older  group  his  membership 
may  be  termed  continuous  since  before  WWl. 
...He  is  now  Adjutant  of  New  London  (New 
Hampshire)  Post  where  he  is  an  instructor 
in  Colby  Junior  College ....  Earl  Graham 
Post  of  Bryan,  Texas,  is  proud  of  its  high 
ranking  members.  Lieutenant  General  Ira 
C.  Eaker,  Lieutenant  General  JohnK.  Cannon 
and  Major  General  George  F.  Moore,  now 
commanding  PHILRYCOM,  Manila,  are  among  the 
life  members ... .Alton  (Illinois)  Post  No. 
126  will  hold  its  2d  annual  American  Legion 
Exposition  in  its  home  city,  September 
15-18.  Last  year,  with  displays  of  a  hundred 
exhibitors,  the  event  attracted  100,000 
visitors . 
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PERSHING 

(Continued  -jrom  -page  30) 

true.  As  a  young  man  he  missed  none  of 
the  garrison  gaieties  and  was  a  pronounced 
favorite  of  the  ladies.  But  on  duty  he  was 
all  business.  Experienced  soldiers  prefer 
such  an  officer.  What  many  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
(to  whom  Pershing,  from  the  colossal  na- 
ture of  things,  was  a  remote  figure)  mis- 
took for  coldness  was  merely  preoccupa- 
tion with  duty.  In  1915  a  domestic  tragedy 
deepened  the  natural  reserve  of  John  J. 
Pershing.  On  the  night  of  August  27th  a 
portion  of  the  officers'  quarters  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  was  burned  by 
a  slow,  smouldering  fire.  When  rescuers 
fought  their  way  through  the  smoke  into 
the  quarters  occupied  by  Mrs.  Pershing 
and  her  four  children  the  mother  and 
three  little  girls,  Mary,  aged  six,  Anne, 
aged  seven,  and  Helen,  aged  eight,  had 
been  asphyxiated  in  their  sleep  by  the 
fumes.  Warren  Pershing,  aged  five,  the 
only  son,  was  carried  out  unconscious 
and  revived. 

Greneral  Pershing  was  in  command  of 
the  border  forces  at  El  Paso.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  leading  the  Villa 
expedition  into  Mexico  and  grateful  for 
the  occupation  it  afforded  his  mind. 
Pershing  never  referred  to  the  Presidio 
calamitj',  but  it  left  its  mark. 

THE  hard-bitten  cavalrymen  who 
served  with  Pershing  on  the  Western 
plains  and  in  the  Philippines  swore  by 
him  more  often  than  they  swore  at  him 
One  of  them  who  followed  him  to  France. 
Sergeant  Frank  Lanckton,  used  to  tell  a 
story  of  Pershing  on  the  way  to  inspect 
the  First  Division  near  Souilly.  Pershing 
respected  that  outfit.  After  the  war  af 
the  dedication  of  the  First  Division 
memorial  at  Montdidier  he  called  it,  off 
the  record  and  in  a  voice  that  was  husky, 
"the  best  damned  division  in  any  army." 

The  day  of  the  inspection  was  rainy 
and  the  mud  a  foot  deep  when  a  First 
Division  sentry  halted  the  C-in-C's  car. 
Lanckton,  who  was  Pershing's  orderly, 
flashed  four  stars  and  told  the  chauffeur 
to  step  on  the  gas,  but  the  sentry  called 
out: 

"Dismount  and  be  recognized!" 

Lanckton  dismounted  and  explained 
that  General  Pershing  and  an  aide. 
Colonel  Boyd,  were  in  the  car. 

"Tell  them  to  dismount,"  said  the  sen- 
try. "Those  are  my  orders.  " 

Lanckton  explained  again  who  the  pas- 
sengers were,  but  the  sentrj'  merely  re- 
peated his  orders. 

Pershing  told  Boyd  to  get  out  and  see 
what  was  the  matter.  The  sentry  told  the 
Colonel  what  he  had  told  Lanckton. 
Finally  Pershing  said  to  his  orderly: 

"Tell  that  man  General  Pershing  is  in 
this  car  and  must  be  passed. " 

"Sergeant."  said  the  sentry,  "my  order.s 
are  to  have  the  occupants  of  every  car 
dismount." 

"But  don't  you  realize  this  is  General 
Pershing?'' 

"I  don't  care,"  replied  the  sentry,  "If 
it's  Jesus  Christ." 

The  words  carried  to  the  limousine  and 
without  further  remark  Pershing  got  out, 
though  he  was  not  smiling  when  he  did 


In  the  summer  of  1919,  by  which  time 
the  A.  E.  F.  had  all  but  shut  up  shop, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  made  a  fare- 
well tour  of  the  areas  where  American 
troops  had  lived,  fought,  died.  August 
7th  found  him  at  Soissons.  the  pivot  on 
which  the  great  Allied  counter-offen- 
sive, with  our  First  and  Second  Divi- 
sions bearing  the  brunt  of  the  attack, 
had  swung  on  July  18th  and  the  des- 
perate da.vs  that  had  followed  it  only 
a  year  before.  Somewhere,  somehow, 
while  the  General  was  exploring  this 
once  bitterly-contested  area,  a  little 
French  girl  strolled  quite  literally  into 
the  picture.  Who  she  was  history  does 
not  record.  Perhaps  that  was  what  the 


General  was  trying  to  find  out.  Per- 
haps she  was  too  little  to  know  or  to 
tell.  Is  she  toda.>    a  thrift.v  French 
matron,  perhaps  even  with  a  grand 
daughter? 

Does  she  remember  the  day  in  that 
far  summer  of  1919  when  a  stern, 
gray-haired,  upright  figure  in  olive 
drab  bent  down  to  talk  to  her,  when 
the  impersonal  military  features  re- 
la.xed  in  a  warm  and  human  smile'.' 
And  does  she  realize,  toda.y,  that  the 
kindly  eyes  that  gazed  into  hers  .saw. 
besides  a  little  French  girl,  three 
laughing  little  Americans  who  had 
been  taken  from  him  in  the  horror  of 
the  Presidio  fire  four  vears  before'.' 


so.  In  a  beating  rain  he  advanced  toward 
the  man  with  the  rifle,  who  waited  until 
he  came  within  six  paces  and  then  exe- 
cuted an  energetic  Present  Arms.  Persh- 
ing saluted,  and  kicking  the  mud  from 
his  boots,  stepped  back  into  the  car. 

Next  day  that  sentry  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  by  order  of  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

For  ten  years  after  the  war  Pershing 
devoted  much  time  to  the  supervision  of 
the  erection  of  the  beautiful  memorials 
to  the  American  dead  in  Europe.  This 
labor  recalls  a  scene  on  Memorial  Day, 
1919,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief 
stood  on  the  cross-studded  hillside  at  Ro- 
magne  and  delivered  an  address  closing 
with  these  words: 

"To  the  memory  of  the.se  heroes,  this 
sacred  spot  i?  consecrated  as  a  shrine 
where  future  generations  of  men  who 


love  liberty  may  come  and  do  homage. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  proclaim  what  they  did. 
Their  silence  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  words.  Dear  comrades,  farewell." 

General  Pershing  had  worked  hard 
over  that  speech,  as  he  worked  over 
every  speech,  for  Pershing  dreaded  talk- 
ing in  public.  When  he  had  it  in  first 
form  he  called  in  one  of  his  aides.  Colonel 
Quekemeyer.  Quekemeyer  found  his  chief 
in  a  dressing  gown. 

"1  want  you  to  listen  to  this,"  said  the 
General,  putting  on  his  spectacles  and 
beginning  to  read. 

As  he  reached  the  last  line  quoted 
above  Pershing's  voice  grew  indistinct 
and  then  ceased. 

".  .  .  Dear  comrades,  farewell."  read 
the  manuscript. 

"Quekemeyer."  said  Pershing,  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  saj-  it  or  not." 

THF  END 
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OUR  NEW  PLANES 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

planes  now,  but  many  of  them  are  in 
storage  and  most  of  them  are  obsolete. 
The  new  flying  fleets  will  be  composed  of 
modern  postwar  planes. 

The  new  airpower,  now  in  evolution, 
is  being  built  around  jet  fighters,  some 
jet  medium  bombers,  and  propeller- 
driven,  long-range  heavy  bombers  and 
transport  aircraft.  These  new  planes,  de- 
spite the  great  advances  since  the  war, 
will  still  be  subsonic  aircraft,  although 
a  few  of  them  may  operate  in  the  trans- 
sonic  zone.  The  bombers  will  step  up 
the  tactical  operating  radius  of  air 
power  to  2,000  to  3,500  miles  but  our 
strategic  air  power  will  not  be  capable 
for  a  long  time  to  come  —  despite  ex- 
travagant assertions  to  the  contrary  — 
of  two-way  trans-polar  or  two-way 
trans-oceanic  bombing. 

High  speeds  will,  of  course,  be  most 
pronounced  in  the  fighters.  One  little 
experimental,  non-operational  plane  -  the 
Bell  X-1  —  already  has  exceeded  the 
speed  of  sound  (761  miles  an  hour  at 
sea  level)  many  times  and,  although  no 
announcement  has  been  made,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Navy's  Douglas  "Skyrocket," 
also  an  experimental  "flying  laboratory,'" 
has  broken  through  the  sonic  barrier. 
The  North  American  XF-86,  an  experi- 
mental operational  fighter,  also  has 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  speed  of  sound 
in  a  dive.  However,  no  operational  plane 
with  full  equipment  has  yet  paralleled 
these  feats  and  the  new  fighters  will 
operate  -  at  least  for  the  next  few  years 
—  in  the  450  to  625  mile-an-hour  range. 

The  Air  Force  contracts  indicate  that 
the  Lockheed  F-80  "Shooting  Star,"  the 
Republic  F-84  "Thunderjet"  and  the 
North  American  F-86,  with  swept-back 
wings,  will  be  the  backbone  of  its  fighter 


fleet,  with  the  Curtiss  two-place  all- 
weather  jet  fighter  for  special  purposes. 
The  Navy  is  depending  primarily  upon 
Grumman  Panthers  and  McDonnell  Ban- 
shees. Many  of  these  types  of  jets  already 
are  in  service;  the  initial  maintenance  and 
operational  problems  have  been  "licked," 
and  the  Navy  has  demonstrated  through 
repeated  trial  and  test  the  complete  feasi- 
bility of  jet  operations  from  carriers. 

The  "workhorse"  of  our  strategic 
bomber  fleet  for  the  next  few  years  is 
to  be  the  Boeing  "Superfortress"  —  the 
B-50,  a  larger  and  much  unproved  ver- 
sion of  the  B-29,  which  it  will  gradually 


The  Navy's  Lockheed  P2V-2  Neptune 
is  a  heavily  armed  patrol  plane 


replace.  The  B-29,  by  virtue  of  numerous 
modifications  and  with  skilled  air  crews, 
has  stepped  up  its  wartime  tactical  oper- 
ating radii  to  better  than  2,000  miles 
today;  the  B-50  is  expected  to  add  at 
least  500  miles  to  this  figure  and  will  be 
much  faster  and  will  carry  a  larger  bomb 
load.  The  B-50,  like  all  very  long  range 
planes,  is  propeller-driven  in  this  case 
by  Pratt  and  Whitney  reciprocating  en- 
gines. The  propeller  still  has  a  marked 
advantage  over  the  jet  in  fuel  economy; 
the  tremendous  quantities  of  fuel  usefi 
by  jets  is  still  a  major  problem  opera- 
tionally and  logistically.  For  this  reason 
the  propeller  will  continue  to  have  major 
importance  for  heavy  and  long-range 
aircraft,  although  the  turbo-prop,  or  tur- 
bine gas  engine  driving  a  propeller,  may 
in  time  largely  replace  the  present  re- 
ciprocating engine. 

The  tremendous  278,000  pound  "sky 
giant"  -  the  Consolidated  B-36  largest 
combat  plane  in  the  world  -  has  the 
greatest  range  of  any  known  bomber,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  Navy's  twin-engined 
Lockheed  P2V  Neptune,  which  holds  the 
world's  distance  record  of  more  than 
11,000  miles.  It  is  also  the  world's  greatest 
military  "weight  lifter"  and  has  a  de- 
signed bomb  load  of  72.000  pounds,  but 
may  be  able  to  carry  for  short  distances 
two  of  the  Air  Force's  new  42,000  pound 
bombs.  Despite  these  superlatives  this 
mammoth  is  something  ot  an  aerial  white 
elephant,  representing,  as  it  does,  the 
last  example  of  the  aircraft  designer's  art 
in  the  pre-jet  age.  The  B-36  was  designed 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  much  too  slow, 
too  large  and  too  expensive  -  at  about 
$3,000,000  a  piece  •  to  justify  itself  in  its 
present  form  in  the  jet  era.  Major  troubles 
have  attended  its  birth  and  at  this  writing 
it  is  probable  that  an  order  for  100,  already 
placed,  will  be  somewhat  cut  back  and 
that  principal  use  of  the  B-36  may  be 
as  an  aerial  tanker  or  for  night  bombing, 
where  its  limited  speed  and  great  bulk 
will  not  so  greatly  handicap  it.  A  satel- 
lite jet  fighter,  without  landing  gear,  to 
be  carried  in  and  launched  from,  the 
bomb  bay  of  the  B-3G,  has  been  devel- 
oped, but  not  many  are  likely  to  be 
ordered.  Another  big  bomber,  of  novel 
design  —  and  of  more  eventual  promise 
than  the  B-36  is  the  famous  Northrop 
"Flying  Wing,"  which  in  its  first  version 
was  powered  with  four  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney-type engines,  with  contra-rotating 
propelJers.  The  later  versions  of  this  big, 
unconventional  plane  are  jet  powered. 
This  great  "Flying  Wing,"  as  its  name 
implies,  has  no  fuselage,  but  the  seven- 
foot-thick  wing  spans  172  feet  and  is 
manned  by  a  crew  of  thi,rteen  to  fifteen. 

In  addition  to  the  "heavy  boys"  on 
order,  the  Air  Force  has  in  service  in 
experimental  version,  or  on  order,  a 
number  of  smaller  bombers  some  of 
them  about  equal  in  size  to  the  B-29, 
now  classified  as  a  "medium"  bomber  - 
of  relative  short  ranges  but  high  speeds, 
jet-powered.  There  are  two  six-jet 
bombers;  only  the  "Flying  Wing"  or 
Northrop  B-49  has  eight  jets.  The  six-jet 
jobs  are  Boeing's  164,000  pound  B-47, 
with  swept-back  wings  the  "Stratojet," 
with  wing  span  and  other  dimensions  ap- 
proximately equal  to  those  of  the  B-29. 
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Martin  also  has  produced  a  six-jet  bomb- 
er with  a  top  of  more  than  480  miles  an 
hour,  a  combat  radius  advertised  at  more 
than  800  miles  and  a  bomb  capacity  ex- 
ceeding ten  tons.  These  planes,  however, 
are  still  experimental  types  and  the  im- 
mediate production  plans  of  the  Air 
Force  are  built  around  the  North  Ameri- 
can four-jet  B-45.  These  and  other  jet 
bombers,  classified  as  medium  bombers, 
will  probably  have  top  speeds  of  between 
400  and  550  miles  an  hour. 

The  Navy's  "heavy  boys"  -  most  of 
them,  of  course,  considerably  smaller 
than  the  Army's  big  bombers  will  in- 
clude the  Douglas  "Skyraider,"  a  16,000 
pound  single-place  torpedo- bomber  and 
attack  ship  for  carrier  use.  This  ship  is 
fast,  carries  some  6,000  pounds  of  bombs, 
torpedoes  or  mines,  as  well  as  five-inch 
rockets  and  20mm.  guns.  It  is  equipped 
with  fuselage  dive  brakes  instead  of 
wing  flaps.  For  use  from  land  bases,  the 
Navy  is  employing  the  famous  P2V  Nep- 
tune, a  58,000  pound  two-engined  ship, 
which  holds  the  world's  distance  record. 
This  plane  —  primarily  a  patrol  plane  — 
has  been  successfully  launched  from  a 
carrier,  and  the  Navy  now  has  under 
development  for  carrier  use  a  100,000 
pound  jet  bomber,  which  it  hopes  will 
have  a  radius  of  1,000  miles.  This  100,000 
pound  plane  is  intended  for  use  from  the 
giant  65,000  ton  flush-deck  carrier  which 
was  approved  by  our  last  Congress. 

IN  ADDITION  to  combat  types,  both  serv- 
ices are  developing  many  specialized 
planes.  Huge  sky  giants  for  cargo  and 
transport  work  are  on  the  way,  including 
C-119  Fairchilds,  improved  versions  of 
the  famous  "Packets,"  to  be  utilized  for 
airborne  work.  The  Boeing  C-97-A,  the 
military  cargo  version  of  the  B-50 
"Superfortress"  —  of  which  a  consider- 
able number  are  on  order  —  can  carry 
134  fully  equipped  troops  or  their  cargo 
equivalent.  Loading  features  include  a 
ramp  and  a  5,000  pound  hoist.  Douglas 
"Globemasters"  are  also  on  order.  Heli- 
copters of  various  types  are  playing  an 
increasing  role  in  the  services.  In  the 
Navy  they  will  gradually  replace  the 
seaplanes  now  carried  on  battleships  and 
cruisers.  In  the  Air  Force  and  Army  they 
are  being  used  for  liaison  work,  general 
purposes  -  and  increasingly,  for  airborne 
and  cargo  use.  One  jet-driven  helicopter, 
called  the  "Flying  Crane,"  designed  tq 
pick  up  tanks  or  other  great  weights  and 
lift  them  short  distances  across  rivers  or 
other  terrain  obstacles,  is  under  develop- 
ment by  Kellett.  Small,  propeller-driven 
two-place  planes  for  artillery  liaison  and 
obseiA'ation  are  'also  in  service  or  on 
order.  Typical  is  Boeing's  L-15  "Flying 
Fishbowl"  —  so-called  because  of  its  all- 
round  vision.  This  little  plane  can  take 
of!  in  about  600  feet  and  land  in  200;  it 
has  a  top  speed  of  120  miles,  a  cruising 
speed  of  85,  and  virtually  "hovers"  at  35 
to  40  miles  an  hour. 

The  planes  described  above  are  only 
the  beginning  of  the  new  American  air 
power.  Other  models,  bigger,  faster  and 
more  powerful  are  in  the  chrysalis  of  the 
drawing  board  or  the  mock-up.  The 
strange  and  wonderful  will  be  common- 
place in  tomorrow's  air  age.         the  end 
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A  SONG  IS  BORN 

Samuel  Coldwyn  Technicolor  fiUn  jar 
RKO  release  with  Danny  Kaye,  Viryinia 
Mayo.  Benny  Goodman ,  Louis  Armstrong. 
Charlie  Burnet,  Buck  &  Bubbles,  Golden 
Gate  Quartet,  Tommy  Dorsey.  Lionel 
Hanipton.  Mel  Powell.  Page  Cauanaugh 
Trio.  Huijh  Herbert.  Director:  Howard 
Hawks. 

Danny  Kaye  is  a  master  at  achieving 
comedy  by  trying  to  be  serious.  Here  he  is 


Danny  Kaye,  in  A  Song  i.s  Born 
learns  things  not  in  the  book 


one  of  seven  long-haired  professors  writ- 
ing a  history  of  music.  In  so  doing,  he 
gets  involved  with  swing,  jive,  boogie- 
woogie  and  torch  singing.  The  singer, 
Virginia  Mayo,  turns  out  to  be  a  gang- 
ster's moll  which  complicates  matters 
when  Kaye  falls  in  love  with  her.  When 
the  showdown  comes,  Kaye  uses  u  hilari- 
ous device  to  save  his  skin.  The  appeal 
of  this  picture  lie.s  in  two  fields:  the  re- 
freshing Kaye  style  of  comedy,  and  the 
bringing  together  into  one  band  the  top 
jive  makers  of  America.  This  film  can  he 
recommended  for  the  entire  family. 

ROPE 

A  Transatlantic  Picture  (Warner  tiros, 
release)  in  Technicolor  with  James 
Stewart,  John  Dall.  Farley  Granger,  Sir 
Cedric  Hardwicke,  Constance  Collier. 
Douglas  Dick,  Edith  Evanson,  William 
Hogan.  Joan  Chandler.  Directed  by  Al- 
fred Hitchcock. 

Four  of  the  cast  are  vets:  James 
Stewart,  an  Air  Force  Colonel;  Farley 
Granger,  a  Navy  Sea.  Ic  in  Hawaii; 
Douglas  Dick,  Navy  cadet;  and  Sir 
Cedi  ic  Haidwicke,  the  last  British  officer 
to  leave  France  at  the  end  of  WWl.  Nov- 
elty of  this  film  is  that  the  entire  action 
is  continuous,  without  time  lapses  of  any 
sort.  It  was  filmed  in  18  days,  a  record. 
It  begins  with  a  thrill  murder-  two  men 
garroting  a  third.  The  plot  is  one  of 
whether  one  man  is  superior  to  another, 
and  whether  man  has  the  right  to  decide 
for  himself  that  another  is  inferior. 
Stewart  discards  the  shy,  bashful  serio- 


comic .voung  fellow  role  to  become  a 
suave  sophisticate- a  university  professor. 
Audience  excitement  results  in  the 
smooth,  fast  flow  of  suspense.  This  is  an 
adult  picture. 

LARCENY 

A  Univer.sal-International  picture  with 
Jolin  Payne.  Joan  Caidfield,  Dan  Duryea. 
George  Shernian.  director. 

This  may  not  'tiv  a  powerful  picture, 
but  it  docs  carry  a  powerful  theme 
beware  of  the  phony  schemes  to  honor 
our  war  dead.  Both  Payne  and  Duryea 
are  vets  and  act  with  realism.  Both  play 
racketeers  prey  upon  the  emotions  of  a 
war  widow  (Joan  Caulfield)  to  get  her 
to  put  up  the  money  for  a  living  memo- 
rial which  they  have  no  intention  of 
constructing.  To  save  the  romantic 
theme,  Payne  reforms.  It  is  recommended 
to  all  next  of  kin  who  might  be  tempted 
to  let  others  take  advantage  of  their  love 
for  their  war  dead. 

THE  MAN  FROM  COLORADO 

A  Colu  ii\bia  Picture  in  Technicolor  with 
Glenn  Ford.  William  Holden.  Ellen  Drew. 
Directed  by  Henry  Levin. 

This  is  a  chapter  out  of  the  history  of 
1865  when,  during  the  Civil  War.  men 
fought  in  the  West  to  maintain  or  cut  off 
the  flow  of  gold  to  the  Union.  The  story 
tells  of  a  Union  officer  (Ford)  whose  lu.st 
for  killing  gets  such  a  hold  on  him  that 
he  tries  to  kill  his  best  friend  (Holden) 
and  lo.ses  his  wife  (Mis.s  Drew).  Packed 
with    horses,  guns   and   double-cr  iis.sfs. 


Glenn  Ford  plays  a  demented  Union 
officer  in  The  Man  from  Colorado 


the  film  is  one  of  sustained  action.  The 
demented  mind  of  Ford  crowds  the  ac- 
tion with  mass  murder  and  the  burning 
of  an  entire  town.  Ford  and  Holden  turn 
in  a  superb  performance.  The  new  trend 
of  turning  out  westerns  in  color  gives 
added  impetus.  For  those  interested  in 
history,  with  touches  of  Hollj'wood  melo- 
drama added,  or  in  thrills,  this  is  your 
picture.  As  an  outlet  for  an  evening  of 
relaxation,  it  holds  little  appeal. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  GREAT  END? 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

gain  yards  and  score  touchdowns  through 
the  air.  A  good  passing  attack  helps  those 
backs  to  run,  too  -  because  the  defense 
just  can't  get  set. 

Of  course,  today's  end  must  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  Houdini  in  a  helmet. 
Compared  to  what  ends  had  to  do  in  my 
playing  days  at  Pennsylvania  just  before 
and  after  the  first  World  War,  a  boy 
today  might  be  expected  to  have  foui 
arms,  six  legs  and  two  heads. 

In  the  old  days,  an  end  was  judged 
much  on  his  defensive  work.  He  either 
crashed  or  drifted  with  the  play  —  usu- 
ally breaking  up  the  interference  and 
sometimes  tackling  the  ball-carrier. 
Either  way,  as  far  as  spectators  were  con- 
cerned, he  was  just  another  lineman. 

On  the  offense,  the  end  was  usually  re- 
quired to  do  only  two  things  —  block  out 
the  opposing  tackle  and  range  into  the 
secondary  for  downfield  blocking. 

Today's  game  calls  for  a  triple-threat 
end,  a  man  who  can  block  and  tackle 
with  the  speed  and  force  of  a  tackle: 
who  can  get  into  the  clear  and  grab 
passes  with  the  trickery  and  tenacity  of 
a  Swiacki  or  a  Hutson  and  who  can 
travel  downfield  under  punts  or  carry  the 
ball  on  end-around  maneuvers  like  Brud 
Holland.  Cornell's  great  Ail-American  of 
1937.  To  a  degree,  every  good  team  has 
at  least  one  end  who  combines  those 
attributes,  but  very  few  men  today  come 
close  to  perfecting  all  of  them. 

How  close  can  you  come?  Well,  that 
depends  on  your  available  candidates  and 
their  willingness  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
perfection.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son ~  or  on  the  opening  day  of  spring 
practice  when  you  get  your  first  close 
look  at  last  year's  freshman  ends  —  you 
look  for  a  boy  who'll  make  a  great  re- 
ceiver, an  outstanding  blocker  and  tack- 
ier, etc.  It  takes  only  one  practice  session 
to  find  out  that  no  such  man  is  available. 
So  you  look  again  and  try  to  spot  a  boy 
who  can  catch  well.  This  is  usually  not 
too  difficult  because  today's  players  are 
geared  to  a  passing  game.  But  if  he 
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doesn't  have  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
actor,  if  he  is  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally unable  to  feint  and  maneuver,  you're 
wasting  your  time  on  him  as  an  offensive 
end.  If  he  shows  aptitude  for  today's  type 
of  artful  dodging,  then  you  usually  try 
to  perfect  his  contact  work.  But  you 
always  remember  that  an  end  is  just  as 
important  in  your  passing  offense  as  the 
passer  —  so  you  concentrate  on  his  rare 
forte  of  faking.  You're  not  going  to  kill 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  If 
you're  extremely  fortunate,  you  come  up 
with  a  couple  of  these  ends  and  maybe 
also  a  wing- back  who  can  grab  passes. 

You  then  generally  realize  that  there 
are  others  who  can  do  the  blocking  for 
you.  These  men  become  your  defensive 
ends  or  are  used  when  you  have  to  con- 
centrate on  running.  Thus,  unless  you're 
particularly  favored  by  the  fortunes  of 
coaching,  you  must  have  at  least  two 
men  ready  for  duty  at  each  end  —  one 
offensive,  one  defensive. 

And  that's  why,  incidentally,  today's 
rule  allowing  unlimited  substitution  is 
such  a  good  one.  It  allows  a  team  to  have 
its  best  offensive  and  defensive  ends  on 
the  field  when  needed,  making  for  top- 
notch  football  throughout  the  game.  The 
rule  shouldn't  slow  up  the  game  although 
it  has  been  criticized  for  the  continual 
string  of  substitutes  a  coach  sometimes 
sends  in  on  one  down.  Perhaps  a  better 
ruling  than  the  present  one  would  be  to 
limit  the  number  of  substitutes  on  ,each 
side  to  three  for  one  down,  whether  the 
clock  is  running  or  not.  1  would  like  to 
see  this  modification  adopted  but  by  no 
means  would  I  favor  going  back  to  the 
old  rules  which  would,  for  instance,  have 
had  Swiacki  sitting  on  the  bench  when 
he  was  making  those  crowd-thrilling 
catches  or.  at  least,  far  below  peak  effi- 
ciency by  the  fourth  quarter  for  having 
played  most  of  the  game  up  to  that  point, 

I  think  I  first  realized  that  faking  was 
the  most  important  attribute  in  a  pass- 
catching  end  when  I  was  a  young  head 
coach  at  Georgetown  in  the  20's.  I  was 
scouting  Navy  vs.  Michigan,  trying  to  get 
a  line  on  the  Middies  for  a  later  game  we 
had  coming  up.  I  distinctly  remember 
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how  I  found  myself  disregarding  the 
Navy  team  time  after  time  to  watch  the 
wonderful  performance  of  a  Michigan 
end  named  Bennie  Oosterbaan,  who  was 
recently  named  head  coach  of  the  Wol- 
verines to  succeed  Fritz  Crisler.  Ooster- 
baan was  not  a  particularly  fast  man  and, 
while  he  could  do  a  fine  job  on  an  op- 
posing tackle,  I  can  think  of  several  who 
could  do  better.  But  Oosterbaan  made  it 
quite  clear  to  me  that  day  that  an  end 
who  can  forget  the  opposition  and  con- 
centrate on  getting  to  a  spot  to  catch 
the  ball  -  and  then  catch  it,  of  course  - 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  speedster 
who  can  run  the  hundred  in  under  ten 
seconds.  The  defense  can  always  loosen 
up  on  the  runners  but  there's  no  sure 
defense  against  the  fakers. 

Swiacki  fits  that  description  perfectly. 
While  at  Columbia  e\'en  the  most  loyal 
rooter  wouldn't  have  called  him  excep- 
tionally fast.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  an 
opposing  tackle  who  hesitated  to  line  up 
against  him  for  fear  he'd  get  a  physical 
going-over.  But  Swiacki  would  run  up 
a  tree  to  catch  a  cat  if  that  were  his 
assignment  and  the  cat  would  probably 
think  he  was  up  there  to  pick  apples. 
How  did  he- do  it?  By  combining  con- 
stant practice  with  determination.  Swiacki 
never  ran  fifteen  yards  in  practice  with- 
out faking  or  changing  direction.  His 
mental  attitude  is  illustrated  by  a  re- 
mark he  made  to  a  friend  after  the  Army 
game.  After  watching  him  make  those 
circus  catches  all  afternoon,  he  was  asked, 
"You  don't  even  seem  to  worry  about 
how  you'll  land  when  you  make  those 
diving  catches.  Doesn't  that  worry  you?" 

He  replied,  "No.  You  see  I  was  a  back 
at  first.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  full- 
back to  block  a  tackle  or  an  end  and  so 
I  know  those  guys  are  taking  their  knocks 
trying  to  protect  the  passer.  I'm  not  tak- 
ing those  knocks  so  I  figure  I've  just  got 
to  get  into  the  clear  and  catch  the  ball 
to  make  it  worthwhile." 

It  might  be  said  here  that,  although 
young  Rossides  is  a  fine  passer,  Swiacki 
made  him  look  like  a  great  passer  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  You'll  find  that 
to  be  true  in  many  cases,  especially  (as 
was  our  lot  for  most  of  last  year)  when 
the  opposing  line  is  constantly  breaking 
through  to  rush  the  passer.  This  was 
especially  true  in  our  game  with  Penn- 
sylvania when  Swiacki,  on  a  particular 
pass  pattern,  had  to  catch  a  ball  thrown 
to  the  flag  at  the  corner  of  the  end  zone. 
Rossides  just  managed  to  get  the  ball 
away  and  Bill,  after  eluding  his  defender, 
dove  for  it  and  caught  it  inches  before 
he  rolled  out  of  the  end  zone.  On  the 
strength  of  his  work  in  tiiat  game,  George 
Munger.  Penn's  coach,  called  Swiacki  "one 
of  the  best  receivers  I  have  ever  seen." 

They  ask  me  frequently  what  is  the 
most  difficult  position  to  learn  and  to  play. 

I  don't  know.  Each  has  its  techniques. 
The  thing  that  makes  an  effective  foot- 
ball offense  a  thing  of  beauty  is  the  fus- 
ing of  those  techniques  into  an  attacking 
force  that  sweeps  or  feints  or  drives  its 
way  to  an  objective. 

I  don't  know  which  is  the  most  difficult 
position  to  play  or  to  coach:  but  I  would 
venture  the  guess  that  the  end  is,  of  all 
the  players  on  the  team,  the  rugged  in- 
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AMERICA  ON  GUARD 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNER 
AND  YOUNG  OLLIE  D.  MABEE,  JR.,  ARE  WORKING 
TOGETHER  TO  KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 

Meet  these  good  Americans  ...  so  representative  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  alert  young  men  who  are 
working  for  a  strong  and  peaceful  America  in  the  new 
National  Guard. 

First,  Joe  Foss.  As  Captain  Joseph  J.  Foss,  executive  officer 
of  Marine  Fighting  Squadron  121,  Joe  earned  a  combat 
record  described  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  as  "unsur- 
passed." You  don't  have  to  tell  Joe  about  Peace.  He  fought 
for  it;  he  knows. 

And  meet  17-year-old  Ollie.  He's  a  Private  in  the  new 
National  Guard — the  175th  Fighter  Squadron  at  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota.  His  Commanding  Officer  is  the  same  Joe 
Foss,  now  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  with  the  South  Dakota 
National  Guard.  From  Joe,  Ollie  is  learning  this  important 
lesson:  security  stems  from  strength. 

There  are  still  some  vacancies  for  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Observe  Sdtional  Ciiartl  Day  —  September  16 


Ace  Pilot  Joe  Foss 
andn-Year-Old 
Team  Up  to  Guard  the  Peace 





For  iiifuniuilioii,  see  the  commander  of 
Xalional  Guard  unit  in  your  community 
or  u  ritr  Adjutant  General  of  your  State! 

Hore's  how 
the  National  Guard  Helps  Yoa 

Pay   -k  Educntian 
Fellowship   *  Training 
SfMrts   *  LeadeTfihip 


OLLIE  TAKES  A  LOOK  at  his 

Dad's  record  with  the  National 
Guard.  Staff  Sergeant  Ollie 
Mabee,  at  right,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Dakota  National 
Guard  for  25  years.  Now  his  son 
serves  with  him — two  genera- 
tions working  side-by-side  to 
keep  America  strong. 


MEETING  LEADERS  (and  learn- 
ing to  be  a  leader)  is  now  Ollie, 
Jr.'s  privilege.  Here  Joe  Foss,  at 
left,  introduces  Ollie  to  C.  M. 
AVhitfield,  Miiyor  of  Sioux  Falls. 
AVhitfield  told  Ollie,  "You're  get- 
ting valuable  training — helping 
yourself  and  your  country." 


GIANT  INSTRUMENTS,  such  as 
the  Air  Speed  and  liate  of  ClimI) 
indicators  shown  here,  are  help- 
ful devices  to  student  and  in- 
structor alike.  Ollie's  finding  that 
the  new  National  Guard  has  up- 
to-date  training  equipment,  as 
well  as  instructors  with  plenty 
of  "savvy." 


of  the  United  States 


IN 

TWO  OlFFSkiNf 
5TYLBS 


Paratroopers  .  .  .  ex-paratroopers  .  .  . 
sportsmen!!!  Here  are  your  boots.  For  duty, 
for  dress,  or  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  use.  The  famous  soft, 
comfortable  and  very  rugged  boots  worn  only 
by  paratroopers  during  the  war  are  now 
available  iti  two  styles  .  .  .  one  military,  the 
other,  civilian  .  .  .  both  similar  in  con- 
struction, design  and  high  quality  standards. 

Parafroop  Jump  Boots 

The  same  boots  worn  by  Paratroopers  during 
war.  Comes  in  tan  elk  finish.  Not  government 
surplus  stock. 


Paratroop 
Hunting  Boots 


Same  features  as  Paratroop  Juinp  boots,  oijy 
made  in  heavy-oiled  waterproof^ elk  finish. 

Send  coupon  below,  enclosing  check  or 
money  order  for  $10.87.  Pay  postage  on 
receiving  boots.  Specify  size  and  widths  and 
type  wanted.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied  on 
receiving  them. 


CORCORAN  INC.,  STOUGHTON,  MASS. 

Send  pair  of  Paratroop  Jump  Boots  □ 
Hunting  Boots  □. 

Enclosed  find  check  □  or  money  order  □ 
for  $10.87.  I  will  pay  postage  C.O.D. 


Name . . . 
Address. 


dividualist.  He's  the  player  who  doesn't 
have  to  conform  in  order  to  be  effective. 
More  than  that,  he's  most  effective  when 
he  doesn't  conform.  If  he's  a  good  end, 
he'll  rarely  play  you  the  same  on  two 
consecutive  downs.  Larry  Kelley  of  Yale 
was  one  of  those.  Kelley  was  not,  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  Yale  football  history.  But 
I  doubt  that  Yale  has  had  many  players 
at  any  position  more  useful  than  was 
Kelley.  His  was  the  knack  of  bringing  off 
the  spectacular  feat  at  precisely  the  right 
time.  I  remember  the  day  in  the  Yale 
Bowl  when  Clint  Frank  threw  three 
straight  passes  into  the  Harvard  end  zone. 
Two  Kelley  missed  getting  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins.  A  third  time  Frank 
faded  back,  this  time  almost  to  the  40- 
yard  line.  And  this  time,  Kelley  pulled  it 
down  in  a  spectacular  catch  to  clinch  the 
season's  objective  game.  It  was  a  typical 
Kelley  performance.  Not  much  less  typi- 
cal was  his  accidental  kicking  of  a  loose 
ball  against  Navy  for  a  gain  of  twenty 
yards  or  more  —  the  famous  "forward- 
fumble"  which  resulted  in  a  change  in 
the  rules  the  next  year. 

So  don't  expect  a  pattern  in  end  play 
when  you  go  to  see  your  favorite  college 
or  professional  teams  this  season.  And 
don't  forget  that  your  great  forward 
passer  must  have  that  equally  great  re- 
ceiver, else  he  is  like  that  little  boy  who 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  air.  Sid  Luckman, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  flingers,  will 
have  Ken  Kavanaugh  with  him  on  the 
Bears  —  and  if  young  Johnny  Lujack,  the 
Notre  Dame  product  in  whom  Luckman 
has  great  confidence,  gets  away  to  a  fast 


start,  Kavanaugh  will  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  that,  too. 

Barney  Poole  of  Mississippi  and  the 
above-mentioned  Swiacki  will  give  the 
New  York  Giants  a  pair  of  pass -catching 
ends  whose  efforts  should  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  Paul  Governali  and  Charlie 
Conerly,  the  Giants'  newest  passing  pros- 
pect who,  like  Poole,  hails  from  Missis- 
sippi. Jim  Benton  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams  will  help  Bob  Waterfield  score 
again  as  a  top  class  passer.  In  the  other 
league,  Otto  Graham  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  one  of  the  greatest  competitors 
I've  ever  seen  either  in  college  or  pro- 
fessional football,  will  depend  upon  Mac 
Speedie  and  Dante  Lavelli  as  your  old 
Uncle  Oscar  depends  on  his  walking  stick. 

But  I'm  not  worrying  about  those  pro- 
fessionals. They  can't  hurt  me.  There's 
an  end  named  Jack  Roderick  at  Yale 
whose  sticky  fingers  on  the  end  of  a 
masterful  fake  draw  Tex  Furse's  passes 
like  a  magnet.  Columbia  plays  Yale  again. 

At  Michigan  two  of  the  great  ends  of 
the  season  —  tutored  by  Oosterbaan,  one 
of  the  all-time  pass  -  catchers  —  will  help 
the  Wolverines  to  touchdowns.  They  are 
Len  Ford  and  Dick  Rifenburg. 

Rugged  individuals  they  may  be,  but 
in  these  days  of  open  play,  they'll  have 
to  possess  one  characteristic  in  common 
—  that's  the  ability  to  fake. 

I  like  a  straightforward  young  man 
who'll  look  you  in  the  eye.  But  in  a 
football  end,  you  can  carry  honesty  too 
far.  The  first  boy  who  sells  me  a  gold 
brick  this  fall  can  consider  himself  well 
along  toward  earning  a  starting  assign- 
ment. THE  END 


Size  and  width  wanted. 
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AIVI\I0U^CI1\G  THE  1949  AMERICAIV  LEGIOIV  POSTER 


For  the  30th  Anniversary  of  The 
American  Legion,  a  graphic  "Appre- 
ciate Your  America"  billboard  poster 
has  been  prepared  which  is  available 
to  Departments  and  Posts. 

Undoubtedly,  your  Post  will  be 
interested  in  helping  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  your  city 
or  community,  the  fact  that  The 
American  Legion  is  trying  to  build  a 
better  appreciation  of  America.  This 
can  be  done  through  wide-spread  dis- 
play of  the  1949  posters,  window  cards 
and  stickers  which  carry  this  message. 

Since  there  are  only  2500  of  these 
posters,  it  is  recommended  that  you 
place  your  order  for  them  early. 

Fill  out  the  order  blank  below  and 
send  it  along  with  check  or  money 


order  for  the  amount  involved,  to  The 
American  Legion,  777  N.  Meridian 
Street,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 

I  1 

The  American  Legion 
777  N.  Meridian  St. 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  enter  our  order  for  24  sheet 

billboard  posters  @  $2.50  each  delivered. 

Please  enter  our  order  for  Display 

Cards  @  10('  each  delivered.  (Minimum 
order  20  cards.) 

Please  enter  our  order  for  Minia- 
ture Stickers       Sf  each  delivered. 
(Minimum  order  50  stickers.) 

Check  or  money  order  for  $  

enclosed. 


Name  

Street  

City  Zone. . .  .State. 
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HOW  ABOUT  A  PRE-FAB? 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

If  you're  very  careful,  or  if  you're  the 
lucky  type  who  wins  Irish  sweepstakes, 
you  can  buy  a  prefab  without  experi- 
encing the  multitude  of  headaches  that 
have  plagued  many  people  who  thought 
all  they  had  to  do  was  pick  out  the 
house  and  put  up  the  cash.  Buying  a  pre- 
fab is  a  lot  like  buying  any  home.  A 
patient  statistician  once  counted  30,000 
parts  (not  including  parts  of  parts)  in 
an  average  six-room  house.  Add  to  them 
the  complexities  of  buying  land,  taking 
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title,  borrowing  money,  satisfying  build- 
ing codes,  and  you  have  a  first  class  col- 
lection of  potential  errors.  Here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  things  that  can  go  wrong: 
Building  codes,  deed  restrictions,  zoning 
limitations  may  forbid  your  erecting  your 
selected  prefab  on  your  property.  Local 
builders,  suppliers,  labor  may  refuse  to 
cooperate.  The  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  local  mortgage  company  may  turn 
thumbs  down  on  your  choice.  The  manu- 
facturer may  not  be  reliable. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  obtain  a 
handsomely  designed,  solidly  built,  com- 
pletely adequate  house  for  you  and  your 
family  for  less  money  than  you  could 
custom-build  it.  It  won't  look  like  a  die- 
stamping,  either.  In  fact,  the  chances  are 
it  will  have  more  individuality  and  bet- 
ter design  than  the  average  subdivision 
nonentity.  And  as  your  family  increases, 
you  may  find  it  a  simple  matter  to  add 
an  extra  room  or  two. 

Actually,  prefabrication  is  a  mislead- 
ing term.  Almost  every  building  today 
contains  many  prefabricated  parts,  such 
as  stairs,  windows,  doors,  woodwork.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  animal 
as  a  completely  prefabricated  house.  No 
prefabricator,  for  example,  prefabricates 
foundations,  footings,  basements,  side- 
walks, driveways,  terraces,  or  chimneys 


From  where  I  sit 
JyJoe  Marsh 


"What's  Your  Opinion, 
Mister?" 

A  fellow  from  one  of  those  public 
opinion  polls  was  over  in  Andy's  Gar- 
den Tavern,  querying  Andy's  patrons 
on  just  about  everything  from  that 
"new  look"  to  the  next  election. 

And  it  occurred  to  me  that  there^s 
nothing  more  typically  American 
than  collecting  other  folks'  opinions^ 
as  well  as  giving  out  with  one's  own. 
And  from  where  I  sit,  it's  a  mighty 
healthy  habit. 

So  long  as  people  can  discuss  both 
sides  of  a  question  that  comes  up— 
whether  it  concerns  short  skirts  versus 
long,  beer  compared  with  cider,  or  the 
larger  issues  of  party  versus  party — 
we're  sure  of  the  individual  liberty 
that  has  made  this  country  great. 

For  it  isn't  differences  of  opinion 
that  matter.  The  important  thing  is 
tolerance  for  differences  of  opinion — 
whether  they  affect  the  right  of  an  in^ 
dividual  to  vote,  to  speak  his  mind,  or 
enjoy  a  glass  of  beer.  They're  all  parts 
of  the  freedom  that  we  cherish! 
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3  room  Tw'?J? 

'''''''' 


feed  AP*' 


TRAILER  COACH 


Three  completely  furnished  rooms 
of  luxurious  living  that 
go  with  you  everywhere  — 
immediate  occupancy! 

HJ^  Overland  Coach  Co.,  Inc. 

^— 7211-7221  Cottage   Grove  Avenue  (/^J 
Chicogo   19,  Illinois  


QUALITY 
SIZES  1 


SHOES  IN 
0    T  O  16 


specialize  in  lar^e  sizes  onlv  — 
izes  10  to  16:  widths:  AA  to  EEE. 
Wint?   Tips,    Loafers.  Moccasins. 

Oxfords,    HlRTh  Dress 


Stylinpr  spec!, 
for  larpe  si; 
Ion  puara 
Catalog. 


designed 
Satisfar- 
?d.  FREK 


KING-SIZE,  Inc. 

664  Brockton^  Mass. 


Made  to  U.  S.  Army  Specifications! 

16-JEWEL 


ELGIN 

$1995 


sturdy  16-Jewel  ELGIN 
men's  wrist  watches.  Water 
Repellent.  Sweep  second  hand.  Stainless  Steel 
back.  Unbreakable  crystal.  QUALITY!  American 
made.  Fully  reconditioned  with  ONE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE!  Made  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps.  They  HAD  to  be  good.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Simply  pay  postman  $19.95  plus  10  tax  and 
postage  on  delivery.  Cash  orders  sent  postpaid. 
Limited  supply.  UNITED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  7941 
S.  Halsted  St.  Dept.  RES-330.  Chicago  20,  111. 


LEARN  WATCH  MAKING! 

Our  Veteran's  Approved  School  of  High  Slaiuliii;; 
invites  InQuiries  trom  those  interested  in  preparing 
tor  the  E.xcellent  Opportunities  in  the  Meld  ol 
Watch  Repairing.  Your  Request  tor  Information 
will  receive  Prompt  Attention  and  does  not  obligate 
you  in  any  way.  New  Class  to  start  soon.  DON'T 
DELAY  —  WRITE  TODAY!  FORREST  CITY 
SCHOOL  OF  WATCHMAKING,  Drawer  831.  For- 
rest City,  Arkansas. 
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THERE'S  EXTRA  WEAR 
IN  THAT  FAVORITE  PAIR 
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See  How  I  Train  You  at  Home 
to  BE  A  RADIO  TECHNICIAN 

Get  Sample  Radio  Lesson  and  64- 
page  book,  "Be  a  Success  in  Radio," 
both  FREE.  See  liow  1  train  you 
at  home  for  good  Radio  jobs  or 
your  own  Radio  business.  You  learn 
by  practicing  with  kits  I  send.  Build 
Radio  Tester.  Receiver,  etc.  M;ike$5. 
$10  a  week  EXTRA  fixing  Radios 
while  learning.  Course  iiu  lufU'S  Tele- 
vision, Ji^lectronics.    Mail  Coupon  I 

VETERANS!  APPROVED  UNDER  G.I.BILL 

 , 

j   MH.  J.  E.  SMITH.  President,  Dept.  8.1.18 
I  National  Radio  Institute,  Washington  9.  D.  C. 
I  Mail  me  Sample  Lesson  and  book  FREE. 
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and  walls  of  masonry.  All  utility  connec- 
tions: gas,  water,  electricity,  sewerage  — 
all  have  to  be  made  the  old  fashioned 
way.  According  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  prefabricated  homes  are 
those  that  have:  "Floors,  walls,  ceilings, 
or  roof  composed  of  sections  or  panels  of 
varying  sizes  which  have  been  fabricated 
prior  to  erection  on  the  building  founda- 
tion. This  is  in  contrast  to  the  conven- 
tionally built  home  which  is  constructed 
piece  by  piece  on  the  site." 

Manufacturers  accomplish  this  in  three 
ways:  1.  By  precutting  individual  pieces 
at  the  factory.  2.  By  manufacturing  large 
panels  which  can  be  bolted  or  nailed  to- 
gether at  the  site.  3.  By  factory-con- 
structing the  complete  house  in  large 
sections,  some  room-size,  each  large 
enough  to  be  carried  by  a  truck-trailer. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advan- 
tages. In  the  pre-cut  house,  practically 
all  the  cutting  of  studs,  joists,  rafters, 
sheathing,  etc.,  is  done  at  the  factory 
with  power  tools,  saving  costly  hand- 
sawing  on  the  job.  Because  of  careful 
planning,  waste  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  prefabricator  has  the  further 
advantages  of  mass  buying,  mass  selling. 
Such  a  system  permits  very  flexible 
planning.  A  variety  of  different  archi- 
tectural effects  can  be  obtained  without 
expensive  rebuilding  or  adjusting  of  jigs 
and  factory  patterns. 

The  panel  system  —  in  which  large 
pieces  of  wall,  floor  and  roof  are  pre- 
fabricated —  embraces  the  economies  of 
pre-cutting,  plus  the  additional  econo- 
mies of  pre-assembling  at  lower  cost 
larger,  more  complete  sections  of  the 
construction.  These  panels  are  often  about 
four  feet  wide,  floor- to- ceiling  high,  small 
enough  to  be  easily  shipped  and  handled. 
Much  larger  sections  —  as  large  as  an  en- 
tire wall  —  are  also  constructed.  Such 
panels  require  the  help  of  a  hoist  or 
other  mechanical  means  to  erect  them. 

The  panels  may  be  unfinished,  so  that 
any  selected  interior  or  exterior  mate- 
rial may  be  applied,  or  they  may  be 
complete  except  for  a  final  coat  of  paint. 
Advantages  of  this  system  are:  reduced 
erection  time  (the  average  panel-type 
house  goes  up  in  about  a  day),  doors, 


windows  can  be  accurately  fitted  into 
position  at  the  factory.  Disadvantages 
over  the  pre-cutting  system  are:  a  slight- 
ly reduced  flexibility.  Instead  of  a  16-inch 
module  (the  spacing  of  standard  stud  and 
joists  construction),  this  system  may  re- 
quire a  4-foot  module  (the  width  of  most 
standard  panels,  and  the  sum  of  three 
standard  stud  spacings).  Because  of  the 
bulkiness  of  the  parts,  they  are  more 
costly  to  ship. 

The  third  type  of  pref abrication  —  the 
sectional  type  —  is  the  most  limited,  most 
inflexible  of  the  three.  In  this  system, 
whole  rooms,  or  large  parts  of  rooms  will 
be  completed  intact  at  the  factory.  The 
maximum  width  of  such  sections  is  usu- 
ally eight  feet  —  dictated  by  truck  sizes 
and  traffic  regulations.  A  very  small 
house  of  this  type  may  be  shipped  com- 
plete in  one  or  two  sections. 

While  some  prefabricators  distribute 
nationally  from  several  plants,  most  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  150-to-400-mile 
selling  radius.  Your  first  step  is  to  con- 
tact those  manufacturers  who  sell  in  your 
area.  Ask  them  for  literature,  prices, 
descriptions  of  the  houses  they  have  for 
sale.  Ask  them,  too,  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  local  dealers  or  builders  who 
represent  them.  (If  the  maker  can't  name 
a  local  dealer,  save  your  time  and  money. 
Look  elsewhere,  for  a  prefab  is  only  as 
good  as  the  man  who  erects  it.) 

These  local  representatives  will  give 
you  valuable  help.  They  will  tell  you 
where  building  restrictions  permit  the 
construction  of  their  houses,  list  other 
obstacles  that  must  be  overcome,  suggest 
a  financing  source,  give  advice  on  plan- 
ning, color,  exterior  and  interior  treat- 
ments. Ask  each  one  to  show  you  houses 
he  has  done  in  your  community.  Make 
it  a  point  to  interview  the  owners. 

Make  sure  the  quoted  price  covers  the 
complete  house.  If  the  price  is  for  less 
than  a  complete  house,  be  sure  you  know 
just  what  items  (such  as  foundations, 
painting,  kitchen  equipment,  landscaping) 
are  not  included,  and  what  the  additional 
cost  of  each  will  be. 

Compare  his  houses  with  other  prefabs 
—  for  price,  conveniences,  fittings,  ap- 
pearance,  quality.   Compare   them,  too, 
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with  conventionally  built  houses  in  local 
subdivisions. 

Determine  whether  the  house  in  ques- 
tion conforms  to  recognized  industry 
construction  standards  and  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration for  mortgage  financing.  The 
industry  standards,  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  are  known 
as  Commercial  Standard  CS125-47  for 
Prefabricated  Homes.  Copies  are  avail- 
able, together  with  a  list  of  prefabricated 
house  manufacturers,  from  the  Prefabri- 
cated Home  Manufacturers'  Institute,  908 
20th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Ask  the  representative  if  his  company 
issues  a  "Certificate  of  Conformity"  which 
serves  as  a  written  guarantee  that  the 
home  conforms  to  these  standards. 

UNLESS  you're  long  experienced  in  the 
design,  planning  and  building  of  homes, 
you  need  expert  help  when  trying  to 
select  the  perfect  prefab.  Best  practice  is 
to  retain  a  good  architect  or  some  other 
building  expert.  Plan  to  spend  about  a 
hundred  dollars  for  his  help.  He'll  make 
such  a  modest  outlay  well  worthwhile. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  can  do: 
Check  the  plan  and  elevations  for  work- 
ability, appearance,  conformity  to  local 
codes.  Check  the  specifications.  He  will 
tell  you  whether  the  piping  supplied  with 
the  house  will  stand  up  to  local  water— if 
the  insulation  is  adequate  and  fully  pro- 
tected against  moisture  penetration.  If 
sufficient  electrical  outlets  are  provided, 
etc.  He  will  also  inform  you  what  parts 
of  the  construction  are  not  covered  in  the 
purchase  price:  Who  pays  for  topsoil? 
For  wallpaper?  What  type  of  driveway 
do  you  get?  Are  screens,  storm  sash, 
screen  doors,  included?  Who  files  the 
plans,  who  pays  for  the  permit? 

He  will  also  help  place  the  house  on 
the  lot  to  take  advantage  of  prevailing 
breezes,  sun  exposure,  attractive  views, 
existing  trees.  He  will  help  you  plan 
your  outdoor  terraces,  etc.  Above  all,  he 
will  help  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  DON'TS 

If  you'd  spare  yourself  grief  and  a 
possible  costly  experience  in  a  court  of 
law,  DON'T  buy  just  any  piece  of  prop- 
erty, thinking  you  can  put  a  prefab  on 
it.  (Many  times  the  law  says  you  can't 
do  it) .  DON'T  buy  a  prefab  expecting  to 
erect  it  yourself  —  or  with  the  help  of  a 
few  friends  (even  if  they  did  build 
Quonset  huts  all  over  the  south  Pacific) . 
DON'T  buy  from  a  manufacturer  who 
hasn't  local  dealer- builders  to  do  his 
erecting  for  him.  DON'T  buy  from  an 
obscure  manufacturer  who  can't  give 
references,  show  you  other  jobs  he's  done 
in  your  community.  DON'T  buy  until 
you've  checked  costs,  checked  your  prop- 
erty, checked  your  financing,  mortgage 
commitment  and  your  builder.  DON'T 
put  up  a  dollar  until  you're  sure  you 
know  what  you  want,  what  you're  get- 
ting, how  soon  you're  getting  it,  and 
what  it's  going  to  cost  you. 

Stick  tight  to  these  few  rules  and  the 
chances  are  you'll  be  one  of  the  boosters 
for  prefabrication  —  and  a  happy,  con- 
tented home  owner.  the  end 
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AIR  POWER 


IS  PEACE  POWER 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  holds  "Open 
House"  September  18.  It's  "Air 
Force  Day"  when  all  Americans 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  their 
Air  Force  and  learn  what  it  is 
doing  to  help  guard  the  peace. 

You  who  remember  either  or 
both  of  two  World  Wars  know  the 
importance  of  a  strong  U.  S.  Air 
Force  in  this  critical  period  of  our 
history.  You  know  that  we  can 
have  that  kind  of  Air  Force  only 
as  the  result  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  and  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  mission  and 
purpose  of  U.  S.  Air  Power. 

You  can  help  provide  that 
understanding  by  urging  the  peo- 
ple you  know  to  visit  their  nearest 


Air  Force  Base  on  Air  Force  Day. 
They  will  see  displays  of  planes 
and  equipment.  They  will  meet 
the  men  who  fly  and  service  some 
of  the  world's  best  airplanes.  They 
will  see  at  firsthand  the  vital  posi- 
tion that  the  Air  Force  occupies 
on  the  Army-Navy-Air  Force  de- 
fense team  —  and  what  it  needs 
to  help  keep  the  lamps  of  liberty 
burning  all  over  the  world  during 
these  critical  days. 

Above  all,  urge  the  finest  young 
men  you  know  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  on  Air  Force  Day.  It's 
one  of  the  highest  expressions  of 
good  citizenship.  Direct  them  to 
their  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Recruiting  Station. 
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PROBLEM:  Place  nine  pigs  in  four 
pens  so  there  will  be  an  odd 
number  of  pigs  in  each  pen  ! 
Asa  hintwe'll  tellyouthat 
oneof  thepens  islarger.  ^ 
ANSWER:  Send  for  ./^ 
FREE  24  page  MAGIC  Jm 
BOOKLET  for  an-  ,/ jB 

swer,  also  many        ^Nf  JpF^ 
other  amazing        £'  ,^S^ 
tricks!  -^jfflr^-^ 


Quick  as  a  flash  you  enjoy  new  comfort  with 
AIR-O-iVlAGIC's  amazing  construction  features. 
No  breaking-in . .  .you  enjoy  their  stream- 
lined styling 
instantly! 
the 

MOST  shoe 
lor  your 

•moulded  I  insole,  connot  (rotk  or  (uri  1     /  mOllCy! 
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WITH  PATENTED  ^  HAND-MOULDED  INSOLES 
XIR-O-MaGIC  shoes,  Dept.  N,  Marlon.  Indiana 
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Available  Separately  with  Front  Panel 
Attached  ...  Also  Complete  Radio-Phono 
Consoles  like  this  Beautiful . . . 


SYMPHONY  GRAND 

AM-FM  RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 

A  magnificent  musical  instrument  anci  a  mas- 
tt-rpiece  of  cabinet  design.  Offers  world-ranging 
radio  reception  and  newest  automatic  Intermix 
Hecord  Changing  Phonograph,  Uses  powerful 
Scries  16  AM-FM  Radio  Chassis.  Giant  14'^" 
I'anasonic  Speaker;  Tri-Magnadyne  Coil  Sys- 
tem, Built-in  Loop  Antenna,  Other  luxurious 
console  and  table  model  cabinets  with  Series 
16.  12  and  8  Hadio  Chassis. 
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FREE 
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Dept.  101    909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

Plaoia  send  mo  your  new  FREE  1949  Cololog. 
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EAGER  BEAVER  BRENNAN 

(Continued  jrom  page  25) 

beautifully  typed  captions.  "Just  to  im- 
prove my  speed  on  a  mill,"  he  explained. 
That's  the  way  he  worked. 

His  enthusiasm  left  no  doubt  that  he 
intended  to  become  a  good  newsreel 
man,  but  fast.  No  job  was  too  tough  or 
long;  the  five  o'clock  whistle  was  not  in 
his  book.  And  the  little  fact  that  he 
would  have  to  get  up  that  thousand  dol- 
lar initiation  fee  for  the  union,  plus  the 
polling  of  a  two-thirds  membership  vote, 
and  documentary  evidence  of  a  job  with 
some  firm,  did  not  faze  our  Johnny.  He 
stayed  away  from  the  gin  and  poker 
games  after  make-up,  haunted  the  pro- 
jection room  to  study  film,  and  studied 
optics  and  lighting  at  Columbia. 

Then  with  all  the  gall  and  guile  of  a 
true  Mick,  he  went  to  work  on  the  as- 
signment editor,  ripping  hot  news  bul- 
letins off  the  wire  service  ticker  and 
dropping  them  casually  on  that  busy  guy's 
desk.  After  he  got  away  with  that  stunt 
he  grew  bolder  and  clipped  little  feature 
items  from  the  newspapers.  Some  were 
good,  too,  like  the  time  he  caught  a  press 
agent's  blurb  about  a  pretzel  manufac- 
turers' convention  in  Atlantic  City.  We 
covered  the  thing  and  featured  a  se- 
quence of  a  tubby  little  pretzel  bender 
doing  his  stuff.  The  shot  of  the  guy  deftly 
twisting  the  loops  of  dough,  while  he 
explained  his  technique  in  broad,  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  accents  was  a  howl  on 
the  screen. 

Brennan  was  in  after  that,  and  a  cinch 
for  the  first  opening  in  the  camera  de- 
partment. We  helped  by  winking  at  a  few 
union  regulations  to  let  him  tinker  with 
cameras  and  practice  things  like  focus- 
ing and  panning. 

And  so  it  was  that  along  about  the 
middle  of  1941,  Johnny  was  put  on  the 
title  camera,  a  job  which  doesn't  call  for 
a  union  card,  but  is  very  necessary  as  a 
first  step  towards  apprenticeship.  In  his 
case  it  was  a  big  move  because  many 
cameramen  were  already  overseas  as  war 
correspondents  on  both  sides  of  the 
European  fracas.  Our  New  York  staff  was 
sadly  depleted  and  an  opening  could  oc- 


cur at  any  time.  Not  missing  a  bet, 
Johnny  borrowed  an  Eyemo  hand  camera 
on  off  days  and  spent  his  time  in  per- 
fecting his  camera  technique.  He  liked 
to  fly  and  logged  quite  a  few  hours  out 
at  Roosevelt  Field,  shooting  aerial  stuff. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor!  Johnny  was 
all  set  so  far  as  classification  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  in  an  essential  industry 
and  the  sole  support  of  his  mother.  But 
don't  forget  ...  he  was  also  Irish. 

He  didn't  show  for  work  following 
Monday's  important  make-up;  and  when 
he  did  appear  a  few  days  later  he  was 
wearing  the  latest  creation  issued  by  the 
supply  sergeants  to  all  fresh  privates.  He 
must  have  talked  fast  or  been  inter- 
viewed by  a  real  hep  classification  officer 
in  basic,  because  the  next  we  heard  from 
our  wonder  boy  he  was  at  Lowry  Field, 
the  Air  Corps  top  photographic  school. 
And  a  few  months  later  he  was  a  cor- 
poral instructor  and  a  candidate  for  OCS. 

That  was  about  the  time  my  own  re- 
serve commission  caught  up  with  me;  and 
after  knocking  myself  out  with  a  re- 
fresher course  I  reported  for  active  duty 
to  the  First  Motion  Picture  Unit,  AAF, 
Culver  City,  California,  where  I  was  to 
handle  the  training  of  combat  camera 
units. 

I  was  tickled  pink  a  little  later  when 
the  papers  of  a  nice  new  2nd  Lieutenant 
by  the  name  of  John  Brennan  came  across 
my  desk.  But  I  wasn't  prepared  for  the 
tight-lipped,  sober  shavetail  who  entered 
to  hit  a  brace  and  flip  me  a  rigid  salute. 
And  I  wasn't  too  sure  that  I  liked  the 
change.  Johnny  unbent  over  a  couple  of 
martinis  in  the  Copa  De  Oro  Room  of  the 
Beverly-Wilshire,  and  I  gathered  from 
his  talk  that  he  intended  to  milk  his 
army  career  to  the  limit.  "You  know 
these  guys  don't  know  much  about  our 
racket,"  he  said.  "Half  of  them  don't 
know  a  lap  dissolve  from  a  filter  factor. 
A  man  can  go  a  long  way  if  he  works 
his  points  and  does  a  good  job." 

I  watched  him  closely  after  that.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  with  his  military  at- 
titude. I  approve  of  units  being  trained 
hard  and  long,  subjected  to  scrupulous 
inspections  and  field  work.  That's  good 
army.  But  when  it  came  to  the  techni- 
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cal  phases  it  seemed  unnecessarily  harsh 
to  do  what  Johnny  did  —  wash  out  a  lad 
because  he  happened  to  miss  focussing  or 
used  the  wrong  lens  under  stress.  For 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  men 
knew  and  loved  camera  work,  and  had 
pursued  it  as  a  hobby,  very  few  had  ever 
actually  been  professionals  or  accustomed 
to  using  a  type  of  equipment  far  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams.  They  were  bound 
to  become  nervous  at  times.  Johnny 
seemed  to  forget  that  they  had  not 
worked  with  cameras  as  we  had. 

One  morning  I  eased  into  his  classroom 
to  hear  him  eating  the  bejeezus  out  of  a 
kid  because  of  overshooting  film— a  com- 
mon fault  of  tyros.  The  visit  was  a  reve- 
lation to  me.  Arms  akimbo,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  School  of  Infantry, 
Johnny  read  the  riot  act.  Why,  I  thought, 
this  guy  loves  it!  Given  half  a  break 
he'd  become  a  martinet. 

The  fact  remained  that  Johnny  was 
good;  and  so  when  the  call  came  he  was 
recommended  as  a  replacement  for  over- 
seas duty.  Two  weeks  after  he  earned 
his  wings  at  Las  Vegas  School  of  Aerial 
Gunnery— a  must— he  was  on  his  way  to 
an  English  air  base. 

From  time  to  time  I'd  hear  about  or 
from  him.  He  made  his  silver  bar  the 
hard  way,  collected  the  Air  Medal,  with 
clusters,  for  those  dangerous  pre- inva- 
sion sweeps  over  the  Fatherland,  picked 
up  the  DFC;  and  finally  acquired  his 
captaincy  when  his  unit's  exec  was  re- 
turned state-side  for  other  duties. 

We  next  crossed  paths  in  Saipan,  where 
I  was  riding  B-29s  in  those  famous  "burn 
jobs"  against  the  Empire's  industrial  cen- 
ters. That  was  in  late  June,  of  1945,  when 
Jimmy  Doolittle  came  out  to  study  con- 
ditions for  the  new  wing  he  was  to  bring 
out  to  augment  our  Bomber  Command. 
Johnny  was  on  a  classified  mission. 

He  was  a  leaner,  tougher  man  now,  far 
older  than  his  years;  and  in  our  tent  at 
night  he  would  discuss  big  time  photog- 
raphy with  all  the  ease  and  aplomb  of 
an  ace  studio  cameraman  like  James 
Wong  Howe.  In  fact,  I  almost  forgot  that 
he  hadn't  even  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  a  local.  He  casually  tossed  in  the 
names  of  a  few  Hollywood  technicians 
he'd  met  in  other  units  and  I  gathered 
that  he  had  a  few  angles  on  crashing  the 
studios  when  the  all  clear  sounded. 

"Still  bucking  along,  eh,  Johnny?"  I 
drawled. 

He  reddened  at  the  implication  but 
shrugged  it  off. 

You  all  know  how  a  chain  reaction 
over  Nagasaki  put  a  large  emphatic 
period  to  the  Pacific  war.  We  had  a  lot 
of  occupation  duty  to  perform,  and  by 
the  time  we  returned  the  bugles  and 
banners  had  been  stacked  away,  and 
thoughtful  vets  were  swapping  their  rup- 
tui'ed  ducks  for  American  Legion  buttons. 

Twenty-three-year-old  Captain  John 
Brennan,  with  a  majority  in  the  works, 
went  through  Fort  Dix  Separation  Center 
with  me.  We  parted  after  a  lunch-wagon 
T-bone  in  Bordentown  —  I  to  enjoy  my 
terminal  leave  with  my  family  in  Florida; 
he  to  visit  Hollywood,  and  a  few  guys 
he'd  met.  He  still  believed  those  "snow 
job"  talks  made  over  canned  beer  on 
endless  nights  in  tents  or  quonsets. 


As  one  legionnaire  to  another,  this 
year's  convention  in  Miami  will  be 
the  greatest  ever. 

The  facilities  are  made  to  order.  In 
Miami  you  and  your  families  can  enjoy 
your  favorite  recreation,  with  all  kinds 
of  fun  for  everyone.  And  Miami's 
weather  in  October  is  beautiful . . . 
you  really  have  a  treat  in  store  for  you. 

To  get  there,  Eastern  Air  Lines  is  at 
your  service,  flying  from  85  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  East,  Middle 
West  and  the  South.  In  just  a  few 


hours  from  any  northern  point  on  our 
system  you  can  fly  to  Miami  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  time  and  money. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  is  going  all  out  to 
make  your  trip  to  Miami  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  I  invite  you  to  fly  with  us 
—  you  will  get  there  in  a  few  hours 
and  can  stay  much  longer.  Call  your 
local  Eastern  Air  Lines  office  or  your 
Travel  Agent  for  instant  reservations 
. . .  there's  no  finer  way  to  travel. 


President  ami  General  Manager 


EASTERN  Air  Lines 

2 YEARS     OF  DEPENDABLE 
U    AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
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WANT  TO  EARN 
$9000  A  YEAR? 

Then  here's  your  chance  to  enter  a  business 
offering  an  opportunity  for  unlimited  earnings 
.  .  .  plus  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a  worth- 
while service  in  your  own  community.  Many  of 
our  representatives  earn  $4000  to  $9000  a  year 
and  more! 

Have  you  the  qualifications  for  success  as  a 
life  insurance  salesman?  Our  scientific  Aptitude 
Test  will  help  you  find  out. 

For  those  who  qualify  our  program  includes 
an  excellent  on-the-job  training  course,  and  the 
Mutual  Lifetime  Compensation  Plan  provides 
liberal  commissions  and  service  fees,  with  a 
comfortable  retirement  income  at  65.  Send  for 
the  Aptitude  Test  today.  If  you  show  a  good 
aptitude,  you'll  hear  from  our  nearest  manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


Alexander  E.  Patterson 
President 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  APTITUDE  TEST 
NAME   AGE  


^rosman  target  pistols 


.177  or  .22  Col. 


NOW  you  can  shoot  Indoors  as 
well  as  outdoors,  for  Crosman  adjust- 
oble  "power  without  powder"  is  sofe,  and 
there's  no  noise  or  powder  reek.  Fine 
balance,  rifled  barrel,  push-type  safety, 
adjustable  rear  sight;  grip  fits  either  hand. 
Only  $14,951  At  your  dealer's;  write  for  literature. 


Crosman  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 


21  HENRIETTA  STREET 
ROCHESTER  7,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC 

BE  YOUR  OWN  TEACHER! 

Learn  at  home  this  money-saving  way 

It's  easy  as  A-B-C,  do  matter  which  to* 
etrament  yoa  want  to  play.  Yoa  learn  by 
playing  real  melodies  from  actoal  notes 
instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  Everythto?  is 
in  print  and  pictures.  First  yoa  read  how  to 
play  a  tune.  Then  a  picture  a/toira  you  how. 
Fimllr  TOO  play  it  and  Aear  bow  it  eoonds.  Some  of  oar  850.000 
pupils  are  now  BAND  LBADERS.  If  yoa  want  to  learn  mnsic  fast. 
Bend  post  card  for  FREE  36  page  Booklet  and 
Print  &  Plctora  sample.  Mention  IflstrumeoW 
Don't  delay  — write  ludayl  (Our  50th  \x*) 

U.S.  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC 
1379  BrunswickBldg.  •  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

SHINE  WITHOUT 'POLISH' 

,  New  Invention !  •  Sells  Like  Wild 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


vour  name. 


Replaces  messy  pastes,  liquids.  Sim- 
ply glide  over  shoes— and  presto! 

—  you  have  a  lustrous^ 
fj  long- lasting  shine.  No 
■  mess.  Nomuss.  Nosoiled 
hands.  Clean.  Handy. 
WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC! 
For  Men's,  Women's  and 
Children's  Shoes.  Low 
priced.  Lightning  seller! 

im- 

 who 

A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY-jual 
KRISTEE  CO.,  1459  Bar  Street.  AKRON,  OHIO 


All  Glider  dealers  hove  a  very  liberal  time  pay- 
ment plan.  Write  today  for  the  address  of  your 
nearest  Glider  dealer  and  free  literature. 


GLIDER  TRAILER  CO.  ^ 

1828  WEST  KINZIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


That  was  when  I  blew  my  top  and 
tried  to  get  him  back  to  reality.  "For 
Pete's  sake,  Johnny,"  I  cried.  "Get  off  the 
merry-go-round  and  get  back  to  work, 
pronto!  Forget  this  Hollywood  angle  .  .  . 
they  have  imion  regulations  out  there, 
too,  you  know.  Right  now  you  are  on 
top  of  the  world  with  a  nice  record  and 
an  office  ready  to  give  you  every  con- 
sideration. Six  months  from  now  the 
business  of  picking  up  the  pieces  will 
blot  out  all  the  glamour  of  the  war  and 
nothing  you  did  or  were  will  count  for 
a  damn.  Competition  is  too  keen.  A 
thousand  guys  are  shooting  for  your  job." 

He  gave  me  an  easy,  sidelong  glance 
and  smiled.  "I'm  not  worrying.  If  this 
coast  deal  fizzles  I'll  be  back  before  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  return  to  work 
is  up." 

"Sure,  sure,"  I  barked  impatiently.  "So 
your  job  is  there.  But  the  union  isn't 
going  to  hold  the  books  open  forever. 
There  is  plenty  of  pressure  to  bear  to 
take  men  in  right  away  not  to  mention 
the  4-F  lads  who  picked  up  their  appren- 
ticeship since  you  left  town." 

Johnny's  face  darkened  and  that  Irish, 
stubborn  streak  asserted  itself.  "Oh,  yeah? 
Well,  nuts  to  that  stuff.  I  know  my  trade 
now  and  they'll  give  me  a  first  class 
ticket  or,  or  .  .  ." 

"Or  what,  Johnny?" 

"I'll  raise  such  a  stink  they'll  have  to. 
I'll  go  to  Washington,  and  make  an  issue 
of  the  thing  if  need  be.  You  don't  think 
I'm  going  to  run  errands  and  live  on  an 
apprentice's  pay  rate  now,  do  you?  No 
gang  of  seat  warmers  is  going  to  put  the 
hex  on  me  after  I  passed  up  four  years 
of  my  career  for  their  security." 

Oh,  brother,  I  thought,  this  guy  is  off 
his  rocker.  It  didn't  seem  the  time  to  re- 
mind him  that  that  same  gang  of  seat 
warmers  were  mostly  War  One  vets  who 
had  gone  through  the  same  deal.  His  at- 
titude was  painfully  wrong.  Just  like  a 
lot  of  other  ill-advised  lads  he  was  com- 
ing out  with  a  puffed  up  ego  and  a  feel- 
ing that  the  world  owed  him  a  living. 

But  deep  in  my  heart  I  could  find  no 
censure.  You  cannot  drop  an  inexperi- 
enced youth  smack  into  the  center  of  the 
greatest  emotional  adventure  of  the  ages, 
bestow  almost  inflexible  authority  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  expect  him  to  come 
out  of  it  in  one  piece.  But  I  did  damn  a 
program  which  worked  so  hard  to  in- 
doctrinate a  man  into  the  military,  then 
swiftly  cast  him  back  into  civilian  life 
with  a  few  corny  lectures  and  pamphlets. 

Despite  the  howls  of  fond  parents  and 
the  bellowing  of  certain  congressmen, 
they  should  have  been  as  carefully 
screened  and  filtered  out  as  they  had 
been  classified  and  trained  into  the  serv- 
ice. Why  hell,  the  government  did  that 
much  for  the  dogs  they  borrowed  for  the 
duration.  Every  animal  trained  to  at- 
tack had  to  be  gentled  down  slowly  and 
thoroughly  before  its  return  as  a  pet. 

Now  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
Thousands  of  good,  capable  men  like 
Johnny  Brennan  returned  with  high 
hopes  and  strong  determination,  only  to 
find  their  old  jobs  and  salaries  not  to 
their  liking.  Many  acquired  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities of  families.  The  complica- 
tion of  high  costs,  poor  housing  facilities 


and  limited  opportunities  set  them  on 
edge,  impatient  and  disillusioned.  Many 
firms  failed  to  estimate  these  things  and 
soon  became  fed  up  with  tantrums  and 
prima-donna  actions.  Contrary  to  their 
original,  honest  intentions  they  were 
forced  to  discard  the  malcontents  within 
their  ranks  in  favor  of  men  with  records 
of  seniority  and  experience. 


"I'll  be  looking  at  the  moon 
but  I'll  be  seeing  yon" 
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True,  many  veterans  reconciled  them- 
selves and  took  advantage,  and  still  are, 
of  GI  educational  and  financial  benefits. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  dropped  their 
original  careers  to  embark  upon  a  heart- 
breaking cycle  of  other  vocations  or  the 
dangerous  insecurity  of  52-20. 

In  Johnny  Brennan's  case,  he  doggedly 
pursued  the  Hollywood  angle  to  its  bit- 
ter end.  Then,  when  he  did  return  there 
were  few  good  openings  available,  and 
those  called  for  full  union  membership 
cards.  He  didn't  help  matters  by  striding 
into  union  headquarters  to  demand  full 
recognition  on  the  threat  of  a  complaint 
to  Washington.  It  was  an  old  story  by 
then,  and  in  one  thoughtless,  hostile  in- 
terview he  obliterated  all  chances  of  hav- 
ing regulations  relaxed  because  of  miti- 
gating circumstances— a  concession  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  early  birds.  Now 
he  is  a  freelancer,  a  bitter,  rather  pathet- 
ic figure  on  the  edge  of  the  game  he 
loves  and  knows  so  well.  The  boys  want 
to  duck  when  he  starts  to  beef. 

Perhaps  the  worst  thing  is  his  present 
attitude  towards  the  military.  His  reac- 
tion to  my  suggestion  that  he  re-enlist 
and  try  for  a  good  spot  in  the  Signal 
Corps  as  a  cameraman,  was  a  large  snort. 
"Nuts  to  that,"  he  barked.  "I'm  in  my 
present  spot  because  I  wore  a  soldier 
suit.  Nothing  this  side  of  a  direct  invi- 
tation will  ever  get  me  back.  What  did 
my  trip  to  Washington  rate?  They 
couldn't  even  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  my  behalf." 

So  this  is  Johnny,  as  he  was  and  as  he 
is  today.  There  is  no  question  that  he  is 
a  war  casualty,  but  who  is  to  blame? 
Johnny  blames  the  army,  the  union,  the 
movie  industry.  But  maybe  Johnny  too  is 
at  fault. 

What  do  you  think?.  the  end 
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INTHROP 


CORDOVAN  IS  CORRECT 

For  men  only . . .  genuine  shell  Cordovan,  the  most  rugged 
and  masculine  of  leathers.  Winthrop  gives  it  the  smart 
detailing  that  sets  off  its  gleaming  luster  and  puts  it  at 
ease  in  any  business  or  social  setting.  Also  available  in 
straight  tip,  plain  toe  and  moccasin  styles. 


Winthrop's  exclusive  Action-^/ 
Free  construction  assures  per-  ^^^{i^ 
feet  flexibility  from  the  very  first 
step  and  will  provide  smooth, 
cushion-comfort  throughout  the 
long  life  of  the  shbe. 

FOR  FREE  STYLE  BOOKLET 
WRITE  DEPT.  "O" 
Winthrop  Shoe  Co.  •  Div:  International  Shoe  Company 


WE  SPREAD  OURSELVES  TOO  THIN 

(Continued  jrom  page  15) 

think  that  a  complete  case  history  of  each 
should  accompany  it  when  it  reaches  the 
National  Convention  Committee  or  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  In  that 
way  the  Committees  would  know  of  its 
origin  and  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

Where  should  we  draw  the  line?  I 
don't  know.  However,  I  firmly  believe  a 
line  should  be  drawn  so  that  henceforth 
we  can  do  a  better  job  by  concentrating 
on  those  things  which  should  come  first. 

By  drastically  trimming  the  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  up  with  Senators 
and  Representatives,  we  can  certainly 
make  better  progress  with  them.  At  least 
we  may  not  find  ourselves  faced  with 
dilemmas  like  one  which  bothered  us 
earlier  this  year.  In  this  case,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  had  a  mandate  to  press  for 
unification  of  the  services.  At  the  same 
time  we  went  all-out  for  a  strong  Air 
Force.  Trying  to  do  both,  we  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  a  70-group 
Air  Force.  Winning  out,  the  Air  Force 
just  about  wrecked  an  over-all  defense 
program,  and  certainly  unification  of  the 
services  is  no  closer  to  fulfilment  than 
it  was  before.  I  might  add,  too,  that  the 
upshot  of  all  this  was  that  UMT  was 
sidetracked. 

BY  NOW,  everyone  must  be  aware  of 
my  opinion  of  Congress  for  its  refusal 
to  act  on  Universal  Military  Training.  In 
attacking  Congress  for  its  political  cow- 
ardice, I  was  frankly  daring  such  men 
as  Congressman  Leo  E.  Allen  to  bring 
this  crucial  matter  to  a  vote.  But  Allen 
weaseled  once  again  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge. 

While  almost  all  Legionnaires  approved 
my  stand  on  this  matter,  there  were  a 
few  —  and  very  few,  I'm  glad  to  say  — 
who  deplored  my  action.  "This  is  strictly 
a  political  matter,"  they  counseled  me, 
"and  the  Legion  should  keep  hands  off." 

Poppycock!  If  we're  to  be  steered  away 
from  vital  issues  because  of  "politics" 
then  we  ought  to  turn  The  American 
Legion  into  a  social  organization  and  for- 
get the  aims  we've  been  fighting  for 
since  1919.  I  say  that  we  ought  to  inject 
ourselves  still  more  into  politics.  Not 
partisan  politics,  mind,  but  politics  of  a 
sort  which  will  get  things  done.  If  a  cer- 
tain Congressman  obstructs  legislation 
vital  to  this  country's  defense,  Legion- 
naires should  devote  every  effort  to  get- 
ting him  out  of  office,  regardless  of  his 
party  affiliation.  By  the  same  token. 
Legionnaires  should  back  up  worthy 
Congressmen  and  vote  for  them,  whether 
those  Congressmen  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  Incidentally,  with  a  na- 
tional election  coming  up  in  a  couple  of 
months,  I'd  suggest  that  we  make  an  im- 
mediate start.  In  fact,  we'd  better.  Time 
is  running  out. 

Let's  examine  the  record  situation  at 
this  time  as  it  relates  to  one  facet  of  our 
legislative  problems,  specifically  UMT. 
Actually  it  gives  the  best  answer  to  why 
it  was  not  enacted  into  law. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  how  in  July, 


1947,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  voted  unanimously  (20  to  0) 
favoring  its  adoption.  Then  for  one  year 
the  Rules  Committee,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Leo  Allen  of  Illinois,  kept  the 
report  bottled  up  and  prevented  it  from 
reaching  the  floor  for  debate  and  vote. 

Well,  what  more  tould  we  expect?  Here 
is  the  record  of  its  members  on  prepared- 
ness measures  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
personnel  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  as 
follows: 

.  Leo  E.  Allen,  111.,  Chairman 
E.  E.  Cox,  Ga. 
Howard  W.  Smith,  Va. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  N.  Y. 
Adolph  J.  Sabath,  111. 
J.  Bayard  Clark,  N.  C. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colo. 
Forest  A.  Harness,  Ind. 
Robert  F.  Rich,  Pa. 
Ross  Rizley,  Okla. 

March  12,  1940  —  Increase  in  Naval  Con- 
struction Bill 
For:  304 
Brown 
Clark 
Cox 
Smith 
Wadsworth 

June  1940  —  Bill  to  Amend  Neutrality  Act 


Against:  37 
Harness 


Not  Voting 
Allen 
Rich 
Sabath 


For 
Clark 
Cox 
Smith 


Against 
Allen 
Brown 
Harness 


Not  Voting 
Sabath 


Vote  to  call  National 


Against:  34 

Allen 

Rich 


Wot  Voting 
Sabath 


Wadsworth  Rich 

August  15,  1940 
Guard  to  Duty 
For:  341 
Brown 
Clark 
Cox 

Harness 

Smith 

Wadsworth 

September  7,  1940  —  First  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act 

Against:  149 
Brown 
Allen 
Harness 
Rich 


For:  263 
Cox 
Clark 
Sabath 
Smith 
Wadsworth 

February  8,  1941  —  Lend-Lease  Bill 


■For:  260 
Clark 
Cox 
Sabath 
Smith 
Wadsworth 


Against;  165 

Allen 

Brown 

Harness 

Rich 

Rizley 

Chenoweth 


March  11,  1941  —  Vote  to  accept  Senate 

Amendments  to  Lend-Lease 

For:  317  Against:  71 

Clark  Allen 

Cox  Rich 

Rizley  Brown 

Sabath  Harness 

Smith 

Wadsworth 

Chenoweth 

March   19,   1941  —  Appropriation  to  aid 

Great  Britain 

For:  336  Against:  55 

Brown  Allen 


Clark  Chenoweth  " 

Cox  Rich 

Harness 

Rizley 

Sabath 

Smith 

Wadsworth 

May  7,  1941  —  Bill  to  permit  U.  S.  to 
utilize  idle  jore':gn  vessels 
For:  265 
Clark 
Cox 
Sabath 
Smith 
Wadsworth 


Against:  121 
Allen 
Brown 
Chenoweth 
Harness 
Rich 
Rizley 


A  WAIXGREN  BOUQUET 


Dewon  Mt>4r  K4ve 

SPENT  VJkJLE. 
HIM5ELF  tF'N  Ml$ 

Rcof^MATE  Uflcrir 
Oie,  If*  AwoTuwep 
On  -tte  Lt6HT  — 
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August  18,  1941  —  Selective  Service  Act 
Extension 

For:  203  Against:  202 

Clark  Allen 
Cox  Brown 
Sabath  Chenoweth 
Smith  Harness 
Wadsworth  Rich 
Rizley 

September  5.  1941  — Second  Lend-Lease 
Appropriation  Bill 
For:  328  Against:  67 

Clark  Allen 
Cox  Brown 
Sabath  Chenoweth 
Smith  Harness 
Wadsworth  Rich 
Rizley 

October  17.  1941  —  Bill  to  Amend  Neu- 
trality Act 

For:  259  Agaiiist:  138 

Clark  Allen 
Cox  Brown 
Smith  Chenoweth 
Wadsworth  Harness 
Sabath  Rich 
Rizley 

Some  of  the  Congressmen  whose  names 
appear  in  the  foregoing  are  at  least  con- 
sistent in  opposing  preparedness.  For 
instance,  going  back  to  the  76th  Congress, 
in  1939,  a  Bill  (H.R.  4278)  was  intro- 
duced which  included  authorization  to 
spend  not  more  than  $5,000,000  to  pro- 
vide nominal  fortifications  on  the  island 
of  Guam.  An  amendment  was  offered  to 
strike  out  this  $5,000,000.  Voting  in  favor 


of  this  amendment  (which  was  passed, 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  Japs 
who  subsequently  took  Guam)  were: 

Allen 
Brown 
Harness 
Clark 
Not  voting  were: 
Wadsworth 
Rich 
Sabath 

Voting  against  the  amendment  were: 
Cox 
Smith 

(Chenoweth  and  Rizley  wei'e  not  then  in 
Congress.) 

In  my  year  in  office  I  have  also  had 
ample  occasion  to  observe  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  operation.  I've  seen  a 
lot  of  VA  hospitals,  offices  and  buildings, 
and  I've  met  a  lot  of  VA  people.  For  the 
most  part,  the  hospitals,  buildings  and 
people  have  been  fine.  Still,  I  can  see 
why  many  veterans  are  convinced  that 
the  VA  ought  to  be  abolished  and  some- 
thing new  set  up  in  place  of  it. 

The  trouble  is  the  system.  As  it  stands 
today,  the  VA  is  an  oligarchy  which  will 
destroy  almost  any  administrator.  And 
that  may  include  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  God 
help  him.  Few  people  seem  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Its  job  is  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  more  than  15,000,000  veterans,  not  to 
mention  their  families. 

Under  the  circumstances  it's  no  wonder 
that  many  veterans  are  disgusted  at  the 
way  their  cases  are  handled.  Going  before 
a  VA  employe,  an  ex-GI  is  looked  upon 
as  a  defendant.  He  is  assumed  to  be 
guilty  of  wanting  to  dip  into  Uncle  Sam's 
till  to  get  money  that  doesn't  belong  to 
him.  The  VA  man  feels  it's  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  vet  doesn't  get  away  with 
what  he  considers  to  be  skulduggery. 
This  would  be  bad  enough,  but  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  the  veteran,  since  the 
VA  representative  is  also  judge  and  jury. 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  I  don't 
think  the  answer  is  more  laws.  Lord 
knows  there  are  enough  of  them  regulat- 
ing the  VA  right  now.  But  something  can 
be  done  about  the  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing laws. 

For  example,  an  applicant  for  aid  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA  cannot  expect  any 
assistance  or  suggestions  from  a  VA  em- 
ploye on  how  best  to  present  his  case,  no 
matter  how  worthy  that  case  may  be, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  laws 
were  set  up  for  his  benefit!  A  change  in 
intei-pretation  of  the  function  of  the  gov- 
ernment-employed interviewer  would  be 
desirable. 

Even  closer  to  home  is  another  prob- 
lem which  cries  for  attention,  a  snafued 
situation  in  our  own  backyard.  I  strongly 
feel  that  The  American  Legion  has  not 
sold  itself  properly  to  many  veterans.  We 
have  fallen  down  not  only  in  regard  to 
non-members  but  in  regard  to  many  of 
ow  new  members  as  well.  The  reason  is 
that  these  men  have  not  been  sufficiently 
informed  of  what  The  American  Legion 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  all  veterans. 

Not  long  ago  I  sat  down  with  seven 
ex-GI's  not  long  out  of  service.  All  seven 
cf  them  said  they  had  refrained  from 
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joining  The  American  Legion  because  "it 
hadn't  done  anything  for  veterans."  Talk- 
ing to  them  I  found  that  they  had,  of 
course,  received  mustering-out  pay.  They 
had  received  terminal  leave  pay.  Some  of 
them  were  attending  college  under  the 
GI  Bill.  Three  of  them  had  been  able  to 
buy  houses  with  the  help  of  the  GI  Bill. 
They  had  received  other  benefits,  every 
last  one  of  which  had  come  about  large- 
ly or  exclusively  because  of  American 
Legion  efforts.  When  I  explained  the  sit- 
uation they  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  sur- 
prised. No  one  had  told  them! 

Let's  recognize  that  many  veterans 
have  stayed  out  of  The  American  Legion 
because  they  "disagree  with  Legion  poli- 
cies." However,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, they  say  this  because  they  don't 
know  what  Legion  policies  are.  No  one 
has  told  them! 

In  many  cases  it's  Legionnaires  who 
are  to  blame  for  this.  They  expect  that 
National  Headquarters  alone  can  do  the 
job  of  giving  the  word  to  veterans.  Sure, 
National  Headquarters  does  try  to  tell 
the  Legion  story  in  every  way  possible. 
But  the  real  job  must  be  done  at  the  Post 
level.  I'll  go  even  farther  and  say  it  must 
be  done  by  the  individual  Legionnaire. 
It's  up  to  him  to  convince  other  veterans 
of  the  true  meaning  of  our  organization. 

That  requires  two  things.  One  is  that 
the  individual  Legionnaire  himself  must 
know.  He  must  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  what  The  American  Legion  is  all 
about,  and  what  its  aims  and  policies  are. 
But  probably  more  important,  he  must 
prove  the  worth  of  The  American  Legion 


by  example.  Instead  of  letting  George  do 
it  when  it  comes  to  helping  out  in 
worth-while  community  causes,  he  must 
be  in  there  pitching  himself. 

Does  this  work?  Well,  last  year  Maine 
had  a  disastrous  fire.  Not  many  people 
outside  of  Maine  knew  it,  but  Legion- 
naires played  a  very  important  part  in 
that  disaster.  They  got  out  and  fought 
the  fire.  They  were  in  there  before  the 
Army  could  get  on  the  scene,  patroling 
and  giving  first  aid.  As  a  result  of  their 
work,  The  American  Legion  got  many 
new  members  throughout  that  area. 

As  another  example  of  what  Legion- 
naires can  do  in  an  emergency,  consider 
what  happened  when,  on  Memorial  Day, 
the  Columbia  River  went  on  a  rampage 
in  Oregon.  When  the  flood  waters  swirled 
upon  Vanport,  Legionnaires  were  ready. 
Portland  Post  No.  1  turned  over  its  facili- 
ties, housing  more  than  300  evacuees.  The 
Post's  kitchen  prepared  meals  around  the 
clock. 

"I  saw  Legionnaires  everywhere,"  said 
Gerald  Wesselius,  San  Francisco  manager 
of  the  Red  Cross  Pacific  area.  And  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  money  poured  in, 
in  response  to  a  plea  from  State  Com- 
mander Jack  Maris. 

Fortunately,  we  don't  have  to  pitch  in 
very  often  because  of  a  catastrophe.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  things  to  be  done. 
Big  jobs  and  little  ones  are  awaiting  us 
in  our  own  communities.  If  we  "associate 
ourselves  together"  to  do  them  The 
American  Legion  can  be  without  ques- 
tion the  greatest  force  for  good  in  the 

U.  S.  A.  THE  END 
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May  we  send  you  literature  and  the  name  and 
address  of  your  nearest  authorized  Indian  Dealer? 
(Please  address  Dept.  L.) 


DEALERS:  Your  territory  may  still  be  open,  write, 
wire  or  phone  for  full  details. 


INDIAN  •  TRAILER  •  CORPORATION 

H.  L.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Presidtta 

122  EAST  63RD  ST.  •  CHICAGO  37.  ILLINOIS  •  TEL.  ENGLEWOOD  6644 


YOU  LIKE  MOUNTAIN  MUSIC 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

music  is  also  referred  to  as  folk  or 
country  music.  But  the  song  writers  and 
entertainers  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
it  should  be  confused  neither  with  the 
pseudo-hillbilly  of  cafe  society  nor  with 
the  western  tunes  turned  out  largely  in 
Hollywood. 

Folk  tunes  have  always  been  written 
in  the  South,  and  most  of  the  tunesmiths 
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use  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  their  head- 
quarters. There  is  a  reason  for  this  —  a 
large  number  of  the  top  entertainers  who 
plug  the  tunes  on  the  air  and  on  records 
are  heard  on  Grand  Ole  Opry,  folk 
music's  biggest  show.  In  Nashville  this 
four-hour  program  has  been  on  the  air 
22  years,  and  now  plays  to  a  5,000-person 
live  audience  every  Saturday  night  in 
addition  to  the  millions  of  fans  across 
the  country  who  hear  it  over  NBC. 

The  hillbilly  songwriters  talk  about 
Nashville  as  being  the  home  of  "Guitar 
Whang  Alley"  —  the  reference  being  to 
the  fact  that  almost  all  folk  singers  ac- 
company themselves  on  the  guitar 
whether  singing  or  writing  a  tune.  Actu- 
ally there  is  no  single  street  which  can 
be  called  the  Alley  —  unless  it  is  a  broad 
highway  that  runs  the  length  of  the 
South. 

Within  the  last  decade  folk  music  has 
become  money-making  music.  But  it 
looks  easier  than  it  is.  Many  a  song 
writer,  feeling  as  Fred  Rose's  publisher 
friend  did,  has  tried  to  scramble  aboard 
the  gravy  train  w  a  few  quickies.  But 
these  New  York  Tn^  Pan  Alley  special- 
ists have  learned  to  their  sorrow  that 
their  tunes  didn't  click. 

Rose,  who  is  considered  the  king  of  the 
country  music  makers,  has  an  answer 
for  that  one. 

"You've  got  to  know  country  people 
and  country  musicians  like  Roy  AcufT 
before  you  can  write  their  kind  of  music. 
I  know  because  I  learned  the  hard  way." 

Fred  Rose  was  referring  to  his  early 
misadventures  in  folk  music.  It  all  started 
about  eight  years  ago  when  the  wiry 
little  man,  then  a  popular  song  specialist, 
was  in  Hollywood.  Gene  Autry  called  him 
one  Friday  morning  to  say  he  needed  16 
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western  songs  by  Monday.  Could  Freddie 
write  them? 

Fred  Rose  could  and  did,  selling  them  for 
a  mere  $25  apiece.  Among  them  were  tunes 
that  later  became  national  hits— Tiyeedie- 
O-Twill,  Be  Honest  With  Me,  Tears  on 
My  Pillow  and  Yesterday's  Roses.  And  as 
Rose  saw  the  royalties  pile  up,  he  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  money  to  be 
made  from  the  western  field. 

With  western  hits  already  on  his  hands 
he  figured  it  would  be  easy.  He  knocked 
off  several  hillbilly  numbers  liberally 
sprinkled  with  "little  darlings"  and  poor 
music.  To  quote  Rose,  "they  fell  flat  on 
their  guitars." 

Refusing  to  let  the  thing  lick  him,  he 
talked  with  the  guitar-whanging  boys 
themselves,  attended  community  sings  in 
the  country,  and  got  to  know  the  people. 
He  discovered  that  the  basic  ingredient 
of  folk  songs  is  sincerity.  Rose  attended 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  where  he  saw  Roy 
AcufE  actually  crying  as  he  sang  a  sad 
song.  It  did  something  to  him.  In  quick 
succession  he  turned  out  Foggy  River, 
Low  and  Lonely,  and  We  Live  in  Two 
Different  Worlds. 

Today  the  one  thing  Fred  Rose  fears 
most  is  losing  his  country  touch.  "If  you 
stay  around  New  York  too  long  you  lose 
it,"  he  explains.  That's  why  Rose,  on  his 
infrequent  trips  back  to  Tin  Pan  Alley 
makes  his  visits  short  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  successful  teams  in  the 
folk  music  field  is  the  Graydon  Hall  — 
Wally  Fowler  combination.  Hall,  a  native 
of  Birmingham,  is  the  lyric  writer  while 
Fowler,  a  300-pound  entertainer  whose 
Oak  Ridge  Quartet  is  heard  each  Saturday 
night  over  NBC's  Grand  Ole  Opry,  com- 
poses the  music. 

Between  them  they  have  about  a  hun- 
dred hit  tunes.  These  include  1946's  big- 
gest hillbilly  number,  That's  How  Much 
I  Love  You,  which  was  made  popular  by 
Eddy  Arnold  and  later  recorded  by  many 
others,  including  Bing  Crosby. 

That  song  is  proof  that  even  in  the 
country  music  field  itself,  judgment  of  the 
experts  often  goes  awry.  That's  How  Much 
I  Love  You  was  the  result  of  a  poem 
which  Hall  wrote  in  his  living  room  one 
night  after  supper.  He  showed  it  to 
Wally  Fowler  one  hot  summer  day  in 
Knoxville,  and  Wally  worked  out  a  tune 
for  it.  Along  with  several  other  unpub- 
lished songs  it  went  into  Wally's  bat- 
tered brown  briefcase,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  and  a  half  got  dog- 
eared from  being  carried  to  various 
publishers. 

They  couldn't  see  it.  But  folk  music 
star  Eddy  Arnold  could.  When  Wally 
showed  it  to  him  he  suggested  several 
changes,  agreed  to  record  it  for  RCA 
Victor,  and  almost  overnight  every  juke 
box  was  blaring: 
If  you  were  a  horsefly  and  I  an  old  gray 
mare 

I'd  stand  and  let  you  bite  me  and  never 

move  a  hair 
I'd  stand  and  let  you  bite  me  and  never 

move  a  hair 
'Cause  that's  how  much  I  love  you, 

haby, 

That's  how  much  I  love  you.* 


'Used  by  permission  of  copyright  owner,  Wal- 
lace Fowler  Publications,  Inc. 
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HOW  TO  BEAT 
THE  BUILDING  GAME 

The  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  System  of  con- 
struction enables  you  to  save  18%  lum- 
ber waste  and  up  to  30%  labor  costs,  and 
guarantees  you  will  receive  the  highest 
quality  lumber  and  a  COMPLETE  house 
as  specified,  shipped  anywhere. 
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You  get  all  the  lumber  cut  to  fit  by  fast  machin- 
ery-production line  methods  -  marked  and  num- 
bered, ready  to  erect  practically  without  the  use 
of  a  saw;  also  siding,  flooring,  trim,  all  millwork, 
doors,  windows,  glass,  hardware,  nails,  roofing, 
paint  and  complete  drawings  with  instructions. 
Many  Aladdin  home  buyers  erect  their  own  houses. 
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CATALOG  44 
BAY  CITY, 
MICHIGAN 


Overnight  from  Miami 

via  S.  S.  FLORIDA 

Don't  miss  the  special 
Legion  trips  to  this  tropic 
paradise.  Thrilling  sightsee- 
ing, sports,  night  life.  Low 
ROUND  TRIP  fore  includes 
meals  and  berth,  $46.  plus 
tax.  Send  for  folder.  Moke 
reservations  early!  Box  479, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 
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MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 


3uild  Steady  Repeat  Business 

No  Investment — No  Experience. 

UNION  LABEL  BOOK  MATCHES 

direct  from  America's  Larg'est  Exclusive 
Union  Label  Book  Match  Manufacturers. 
Every  business,  every  store,  political  parties 
and  all  lodges  and  fraternal  organizations 
are  prospects.  Make  BIG  PROFIT  QUICK, 
Write  Today  for  SPECIAL  OFFER  and 
FREE  POWERHOUSE  selling  kit. 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  CO. 

Dept.   A7  10,  7528  S.  Greenwood*  Chicago 
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Christmas  Cards.  Deluxe  em- 
bossed, name  printed  cards.  50 

for  $1  up.  Stationery,  Candlettes.   

35  top  money-makers.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED 
TO  START.  Gift  offers,  extra  bonus.  Write 
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I  Asthma  attacks  without  warning  -"be  I 
prepared  with  Aslhmador  Cigarettes, 
Powder  or  Pipe  Mix— for  relief  from  the 
painful,  suffocating  paroxysms.  Breathe  | 
Aslhmador's  aromatic,  medicated  fumes 
and  you'll  find  this  time-tested  inhalant  I 
I  tops  for  convenience  and  dependability.  ' 
At  all  drug  stores 
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SHOP  METHOD 
HOME  TRAINING 

By  a  Real 
Resident  Trade  School 

Vastly  Increased  number  of 
Hadio  receivers,  development 
of  FM  Broadcasting,  Televi- 
sion. Electronics  application* 
demand  trained  men  to  repair, 
service  and  maintain  equip- 
ment. Examine  National  Shop 
Method  Home  Training  care- 
fully. Study  one  lesson  free. 
Mall  coupon  for  Important  In- 
formation. Both  Resident  and 
Home  Study  Training  Offered. 
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MAIl  OPPORTUNITY  COUPON  FOR  ACTION 
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<    >  Check  here  if  Veteran  of  World  War  XI 
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MAN  WITH  CAR 
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No  Time  Like 
Now  to  Get  In 

McNess  Business 

It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  a  McNesa  "Store 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything  | 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because  I 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quaUty, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi- 
ness-getting prizes  and  premiums;  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  Now! 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Pay9  I 
well.  [KTmanent,  need  no  experience  to  I 
Btart,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you 
get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's  FREE. 
Tells  all  —  no  obligation.  (1) 

THE  McNESS  CO..  609  Adams  St.,Freeport,  III. 

LEARN  WATCHMAKING  &  JEWELRY 

WORLD'S  LARGEST 
WATCHMAKING  SCHOOL 

Finest  training  in  mechani- 
cal profession  of  great  op- 
portunity. AH  phases  taught, 
including  electronic  watch 
timing.  Enroll  anytime,  day 
or  night  classes.  Ideal  for 
certain  disabled  persons. 
Nationally  accredited 
school,  established  1936. 
Every  student  bonded  upon 
Approved  For  graduation. 
Veteran  Training       Send  for  free  36-page  phofo  book 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

Desk  36,  4  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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...  for  dogs.  Kills  fleas  and 
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when  put  on  a  single  spot 
Pre  war  formula.  &^J^ 

EITHER  KIND:  25e  *  50c  ^i*^ 


tn^t^  FREE 


ASTHMA- HAYFEVER 


SufftTers  from  Astlima  and  the  discomforts  of 
excessive  secretions  in  the  nasal  passages  associated 
with  Hay  Fever  have,  for  over  50  years,  found  quick, 
temporary  relief  by  smoking-  PAGE'S 
INHALERS.  Pleasant,  inexpensive.  At  lead- 
ing drug  stores.  Consolidated  Chemical  Co., 
802  Cherry  St.,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan  ' 


INVENTORS 

Patent  laws  encourage  the  development  of  inven- 
tions. Our  firm  is  registered  to  practice  before  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Write  tor  further  particulars  as 
to  patent  protection  and  procedure  and  "Invention 
Record"  form  at  once.  No  obligation. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Registered  Patent  Allomevs 
146-W  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  D.C. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

IvLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  oishion;  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  tall; 
with  greater  conifort  and  security;  in  many  cases  almost 
as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the 
constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c 
and  50c  at  druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it. 
don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  hut  send  us  lOc 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.  P.  Inc. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4852-1,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Religious  songs  form  a  large  part  of 
most  folk  musicians'  repertoire.  Almost 
without  exception  they  have  a  heavy 
rhythm  reminiscent  of  the  Negro  spirit- 
ual. Today's  most  popular  number  of 
this  type  is  Gos-pel  Boogie.  A  religious 
song  with  boogie  flavor,  it  was  written 
by  Lee  Roy  Abernathy,  a  Canton,  Geor- 
gia, songwriter  who  peddles  most  of  his 
hits  in  Nashville. 

Among  hillbilly  songwriters  who  spe- 
cialize in  a  certain  type  song  is  Beasley 
Smith.  Beasley  confines  his  efforts  to 
train  nimibers,  and  during  the  war  GI's 
in  India  were  startled  to  hear  little 
Hindu  children  singing  his  Night  Train 
to  Memphis,  on  the  streets  of  Calcutta, 
Karachi  and  Bombay.  That  tune  was 
made  the  title  of  a  Columbia  picture 
starring  Roy  Acuff,  and  Beasley  fol- 
lowed it  with  such  hits  as  Tennessee 
Central,  Humming  Bird  Special  and  City 
of  Memphis  —  all  names  of  trains  run- 
ning in  the  South. 

MANY  arguments  exist  between  the 
purists  of  the  folk  music  field  —  those 
who  believe  the  only  true  folk  songs  have 
been  handed  down  through  the  years  in 
the  mountains  —  and  the  current  crop 
of  writers.  The  writers'  argument  is  that 
years  from  now  the  present  folk  tunes 
will  achieve  their  place  as  standards  and 
will  continue  to  be  handed  down  as  the 
genuine  article. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  song 
writers  is  Ernest  Tubb,  who  has  turned 
out  hundreds  of  hits.  He  has  sold  over 
10  million  recordings  of  his  own  numbers. 

Inspired  by  the  late  Jimmy  Rodgers, 
whose  memory  amounts  to  a  legend  in 
the  folk  music  world,  Tubb  writes  the 
biggest  sellers  among  the  modern  "she 
done  him  wrong"  type  hillbilly  tunes. 
Typical  of  his  successes  is  Walking  the 
Floor  Over  You  — 

I'm  walking  the  floor  over  you 
I  can't  sleep  a  wink,  it  is  true 
I'm   hoping  and  I'm  praying  as  my 

heart  breaks  right  in  two 
Walking  the  floor  over  you.* 

Himiorous  tunes  that  are  frankly  a 
takeofE  on  hillbilly  music  have  little  fol- 
lowing among  the  dyed-in-the-wool  fans. 
Such  a  sterling  title  as  I'm  Glad  I  Made 
You  Sorry  That  You  Made  Me  Make 
You  Cry,  Little  Darling  could  not  even 
find  a  publisher. 

Record  companies  and  publishers  alike 
are  convinced  that  hillbilly  music  is  here 
to  stay.  If  prosperity  continues  in  this 
country  they  know  that  more  songs  will 
be  made  into  records  selling  a  million 
or  more.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
a  depression  set  in  they  know  from  past 
experience  that  hillbilly  music  sales  would 
be  those  least  affected. 

The  more  attractive  the  financial  aspect 
of  folk  music  becomes,  the  more  the 
Tin  Pan  Alley  crowd  will  probably  try 
to  get  into  the  act.  But  the  hillbillies  them- 
selves scoff  at  the  idea.  "Some  polished 
songwriter  in  New  York  learn  to  write 
hillbilly  hits?"  they  say.  "Great  guns,  man 
—  could  Fritz  Kreisler  ever  learn  to  play 
fiddle  like  Roy  Acuff?"  the  end 


*Used  by  permission  of  copyright  owner, 
American  Music,  Inc.,  Hollywood. 
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MUST  YOUR  CHILDREN 
RUN  WILD? 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

got  so  big  that  a  full  time  manager  was 
employed.  Then  one  of  the  churches 
came  to  the  Legion  and  offered  to  spon- 
sor activities  for  yoimger  children  on 
Saturday  afternoons  if  the  Legion  wovdd 
let  them  use  the  building,  and  permission 
was  given,  of  course. 

James  Barry  Post  looked  out  and  saw 
other  things  to  do.  The  coimty  fair 
grounds  were  there  at  Hemingford.  Hem- 
ingford  is  in  rodeo  country,  and  the  fair- 
ground chutes  were  right  in  front  of  the 
grandstand,  but  they  were  moved  back 
last  year.  The  Post  saw  an  opportunity 
to  put  in  a  lighted  athletic  field  to  be 
used  by  the  high  school  and  town,  right 
in  front  of  the  grandstand,  and  it  did. 

Yellowstone  Post  #4  in  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, also  found  that  the  response  from 
the  kids  is  spontaneous  when  the  Post 
plays  host.  You  can  feel  the  satisfaction 
in  these  words  of  Post  Adjutant  Howard 
W.  Hanson: 

".  .  .  Last  fall  the  Post  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  began  staging  free  weekly  dances 
in  our  hall  for  boys  and  girls  of  teen-age. 
The  kids  took  to  it  like  ducks  take  to 
water  and  the  turnout  on  Friday  nights 
is  so  great  that  the  walls  fairly  bulge. 
As  to  the  adults,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  project  has  created  more  favor- 
able comment  and  good  will  than  any 
other  single  thing  Yellowstone  Post  has 
done  over  a  period  of  years." 

In  Hollywood,  California,  is  the  "Club 
Co-ed"  sponsored  by  Hollywood  Post 
#43.  It  consists  of  teen-agers  from  14 
to  18  years  who  are  drawn  from  the  four 
high  schools  in  the  Hollywood  area.  Its 
active  membership  includes  approximate- 
ly 3,000  boys  and  girls.  Hollywood  Post 
#43  turns  over  its  club  house  and  fa- 
cilities each  Friday  night  for  dances, 
entertainment  and  group  gatherings.  At- 
tendance since  the  Post  first  assumed 
sponsorship  has  been  in  excess  of  60,000. 

Many  Legion  Posts  sponsor  boxing 
clubs.  The  American  Legion  Boxing  Club 
of  Chinook  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
youth  activities  of  Blaine  Post  #48  in 
Chinook,  Montana,  since  1940.  In  that 
first  year  the  Post  produced  two  state 
amateur  champions,  Clyde  Reichelt  and 
Vic  Sargent.  Their  record  kept  enthu- 
siasm alive  during  the  war  years,  when 
little  could  be  done,  and  the  club  re- 
vived quickly  after  VJ  Day. 

Far  more  common  than  boxing  clubs 
are  Junior  Rifle  Clubs,  dozens  of  which 
may  be  found  among  Legion  Posts  in 
almost  every  State.  Examples  are  Capitol 
Post  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  the  Post 
supplies  "everything  but  the  boy,"  and 
has  the  use  of  the  Topeka  Police  Depart- 
ment range;  Columbus  Post,  Columbus, 
Indiana,  with  a  present  rifle  club  mem- 
bership of  212  boys  and  girls  and  its  own 
range,  and  Eureka  Post,  of  Eureka,  Mon- 
tana, whose  youthful  members  shoot  in 
national  matches. 

An  interesting  story  of  how  and  why 
a  Post  Junior  Rifle  Club  was  formed 
comes  from  Emery  Johnson  Post  of 
Whiting,  Iowa.  Here  is  the  story  in  the 
words  of  Comrade  Rex  G.  Dory: 


"On  February  2,  1946,  a  sophomore 
boy  from  Whiting  High  School  acci- 
dentally shot  and  killed  himself  while 
hunting.  In  the  next  meeting  of  our 
local  Legion  Post  I  mentioned  to  the 
Commander  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Legion  to  sponsor  a  Junior 
Rifle  Club,  the  purpose  of  which  would 
be  to  teach  safety  and  marksmanship 
from  a  sporting  angle.  Four  months  later 
I  presented  the  Legion  with  a  three-point 
fifty-foot  indoor  rifle  range  complete  with 
target  carriers  and  lights. 

"Three  Legion  men  qualified  as  instruc- 
tors and  have  assisted  in  carrying  on  this 
program.  Next  year  we  plan  to  enter  state 
and  national  tournaments." 

In  selecting  and  running  these  inde- 
pendent activities  there  is  no  book  for 
Posts  to  follow.  They  are  conceived  and 
executed  on  the  basis  of  the  ingenuity, 
ability  and  energy  of  Post  members  and 
are  most  often  adapted  to  a  local  situation. 


r 


KIDDIES 
HOUR 


"My  goodness,  said  Mama  Rabbit, 
what  can  it  be? —shh— whispered  Papa 
Rabbit— and  just  then,  off  in  the  dark 
stillness  of  the  gloomy  forest,  they 
heard  a  twig  snap!" 


\MEltUAN    LK<;!ON  MAGAZINE 


The  story  of  Lawrence  Wenell  Post  in 
Minneapolis  is  uniquely  local  in  flavor 
and  is  one  of  outstanding  achievement 
tinged  with  sadness.  Oscar  Johnson  came 
to  Minneapolis  from  Oslo,  Norway,  in 
1915.  He  was  a  speed  skater  and  came 
to  a  State  of  speed  skaters.  As  Comrade 
J.  O.  Wold,  of  Lawrence  Wenell  Post 
says,  Johnson  hoped  to  train  in  Minne- 
sota a  bunch  of  skaters  to  compete  in 
the  Olympics.  He  waited  fourteen  years 
for  a  chance  to  get  started  on  his  dream. 
Then,  in  1933,  Lawrence  Wenell  Post 
organized  the  Wenell-Powderhorn  Skat- 
ing Club  and  asked  Oscar  to  coach. 

In  a  few  years  "he  was  turning  out 
National  and  North  American  champions 
on  an  assembly  line,"  says  Wold.  Members 
of  the  Wenell-Powderhorn  Club,  boys 
and  girls,  children  and  youth,  young  men 
and  young  women,  dominated  the  Ameri- 
can speed  skating  scene  under  the  aegis 
of  Oscar  Johnson  and  "good  old  Wenell." 
Among  those  of  Oscar's  skaters  who  went 
into   uniform  in  War  Two  were  Ken 


Bartholomew,  Bob  Fitzgerald,  Art  Sea- 
man and  John  Werket.  After  VJ  Day  they 
came  back,  joined  the  Legion  and  re- 
joined Oscar  Johnson.  Last  winter  they 
were  four  of  the  nine  men  on  the  United 
States  Olympic  speed  skating  team.  Never 
before  had  one  club  packed  the  U.  S. 
team  with  so  many  members. 

Thirty-three  years  after  he  came  to  his 
adopted  land  Oscar  Johnson  was  going  to 
take  "his  boys"  to  the  Olympics  in  St. 
Moritz,  Switzerland.  Then,  with  his 
dream  nearly  realized,  America's  greatest 
speed  skating  coach  was  carried  to  his 
last  rest  by  his  own  heart-broken  skaters 
last  November  12,  forty-eight  days  be- 
fore his  boys  sailed  for  St.  Moritz  aboard 
the  S.  S.  America.  At  the  Olympics  Fitz- 
gerald and  Bartholomew  tied  for  second 
in  the  500  meter  event.  Fitzgerald  and 
Werket  went  on  to  Norway  after  the 
Olympics,  where  Fitzgerald  won  the 
European  500  meter  Championship,  Wer- 
ket won  an  International  Championship, 
and  both  won  further  glory  in  Finland. 

In  the  realm  of  winter  sports  another 
outstanding  Legion-sponsored  event  has 
been  the  annual  Western  States  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  Skiing  Championship, 
held  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  sponsored  by 
the  Idaho  Department.  Last  year,  in  the 
fifth  annual  meet,  youthful  skiers  from 
ten  western  States  and  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  competed  for  honors. 
When  the  winners  were  finally  deter- 
mined the  trophies  were  presented  by 
Miss  Anne  Winn  of  Gannett,  Idaho,  U.  S. 
Olympic  skier  who  had  entered  her  first 
competition  in  that  same  meet  in  1942. 

Sometimes  a  Post's  part  in  community 
youth  problems  is  fulfilled  mainly  by 
raising  money.  Otterman  Post  #94  of 
White  River,  South  Dakota,  has  a  stagger- 
ing story  to  tell  in  terms  of  financial 
aid.  To  appreciate  the  story  you  must 
realize  that  Otterman  Post  has  averaged 
about  84  members  and  White  River  is  a 
town  of  only  284  people.  After  long 
years  of  depression  the  White  River 
School  Board,  in  1934,  found  itself  badly 
in  need  of  a  new  school,  but  without  the 
money  to  build  one.  Let  me  present  the 
rest  of  the  story  in  the  words  of  Lyle  F. 
Murphy,  Assistant  Department  Adjutant 
of  South  Dakota. 

".  .  .  Otterman  Post  volunteered  its 
help  to  raise  funds  so  that  a  new  and 
larger  school  might  be  built.  .  .  .  Through 
direct  solicitation  and  sponsorship  of 
community  dances  and  other  activities 
the  necessary  funds  were  secured  and 
turned  over  to  the  school.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Post's  financial  sup- 
port being  extended  to  the  school. 

"Since  that  time  many  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  raised  and  expended 
for  school  benefit  in  the  commxanity.  The 
Post  has  assumed  the  sponsorship  of  the 
White  River  School  band  and  disburses 
annually  nearly  $1,000  toward  instruction 
for  youthful  band  members  alone. . . . 

"Another  annual  contribution  of  close 
to  $1,500  is  made  the  school  fund  each 
year,  which  may  be  used  by  the  school 
as  it  sees  fit. . . . 

"The  Post  further  contributes  to  the 
school  athletic  program. . . . 

"Purchase  of  a  school  bus  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  Post. . . . 


OWN  a  Business! 


Clean  and  Mothproof 
Rugs  and  Upholstery 

•  Nationally 
Advertised  Service 

•  Two-Way  Profits 

•  Repeat  Orders 

•  No  Experience 
Needed 


If  you  are  dependable,  honest  and  -willing  to  work,  send 
today  for  details  on  how  to  become  financially  independent 
in  a  profitable,  growinff  business  of  your  own.  Choose  an 
open  territory  anywhere  in  United  States.  Canada  or  for- 
eign countries.  Services  rendered  in  homes,  offices,  clubs 
or  public  buildings.  Advertised  in  quality  maenzines. 
DURACLEAN  cleans  by  absorption!  NO  SCRUBBING.  No 
soaking  or  shrinkage.  This  modern  sale  cleaning  process 
uses  mild  solvents.  Dirt,  grease  and  many  unsightly  spots 
vanish  as  if  by  magic.  Wool  fibers  come  to  life  .  .  . 
matted  pile  rises  .  .  .  colors  revive.  Upholstery  and  floor 
coverings  last  longer.  18  years  of  proven  success. 
DURAPROOF  is  another  year  ■round  service.  Not  only  kills 
moths  and  carpet  beetles  but  makes  materials  resistant  to 
both.  Protects  furnishinRs,  clothing  and  auto  interiors. 
Guards  against  mildew,  too.  DURAPROOF.  to  our  knowl- 
«il?vTV^|.'*Ti'?^  "^"^^  proof  service  backed  by  a  National 

MONEY  BACK,   4  YKAR  WARRANTY. 

Leading  furniture  and  department  stores  recommend 
DURACLEAN  Dealer's  service.  Almost  every  building  in 
your  territory  houses  a  potential  customer  needing  one  or 
both  these  Nationally  Advertised  services.  Even  auto  deal- 
ers buy  your  service  to  revive  upholstery  in  used  cars- 
Easy  to  learn.  No  shop  needed.  Operate  from  your  own 
home.  We  furnish  enouprh  material  to  return  your  TOTAL, 
investment.  Gross  profits  up  to  $  15  and  S20  a  day  on 
EACH  of  your  service  men. 

Start   full    or   part   time.   Territories   are    limited!  Write 
today   for   FREE   Booklet   explaining   details.   Easy  terms. 
See  our  full  page  "ad"  in  September  House  &  Garden 

19  —  9  Ct 
Deerfield,  Illinois 


DURACLEAN  CO. 


due  to  high  altitudes, 
speed  and  sudden 
changes,  relieved  with 


...Helps  to  control 
organs  of  balance. 
Duiets  the  nerves. 


Every  Mechanic  needs  AUDELS  AUTO  C;UIUE.  Saves 
Time  &  Money.  Highly  Endorsed.  Covers  Whole  Subject. 
1.  Principles.  2.  Construction.  3.  Ignition.  4.  Service.  5.  Re- 
pairs. Handy  Size.  Easily  Understood.  New  Fluid  Drive. 
Hydraulic  Shift  &  Diesel  Engines  fully  covered.  Over  1700 
pages — 1540  Illustrations  showing  Inside  Views  of  Modern 
Cars.  Trucks  &  Buses  with  instructions  for  Service  Jobs. 

Ask  to  see  It  on  7  days  Free  Trial.  Mall  Order  Today. 
54.  Complete.  II  O.  K.  Pay  Only  $1.  a  Month  until  paid. 
AUDEL.  Publishers.  49  W.  23rd  St..  New  York  10.  N.V. 


Good  News!  You  Make 

BIG  MONEY 


^  Selling  Christmas  Cards 

Make  easy  cash  profits  with  big  valae 
Christmas  Cards.  Show  our  ^orgeoas 
Name-Imprinted  folders,  50  for  $1.00. 
Amazing  quality,  easy  sellers.  Extra 
dollars  for  you  showing  26  beautifal  assort- 
ments and  5  Name  -  Imprinted  lines.  Newest 
21 -Card  "Feature"  Christmas  Assortment 
offers  amazing  value— pays  you  op  to  BOc  on 
easy  $1  sales!  Also  Art  Gallery,  Religious.  Ev- 
eryday, Floral  Stationery.  21-card  Christmas 
Box  on  approval  and  Free  Imprint  samples, 

ARTISTIC  CARD  COMPANY,  INC 
392  WAY  STREET.  ELMIRA.  N> 
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START  AS  HIGH  AS 
$3,021  YEAR 

Many  Appointments 

To  Be  Made 

Vets  Get 

Preference 
MEN- 
WOMEN 
Mall  Coupon 
Today —  . 
SURE  > 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  E62.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
(Xot  Government  Controlled) 
Sirs;  Kusli  without  charge,  (I)  40- 
page  book  with  list  of  TJ.  S.  Gov- 
^    ernment  Jobs.   (2)  Tell  me  how  to 
^>      get  one  of  these  jobs. 
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"This  work  has  been  the  predominant 
activity  of  the  Post  since  1934." 

In  Rhode  Island,  at  Charlestown,  on 
Lake  Watchaug,  the  Legion  Department 
has  established  Legion  Town  —  a  camp 
sponsored  by  the  Legion  of  Rhode  Island 
for  worthy  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen.  Posts  and  Units  of  the  State 
paid  for  354  boy-weeks  at  Legion  Town 
last  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  Post  which  is 
beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  what  it 
can  do  in  the  way  of  youth  leadership 
to  feel  that  it  must  organize  a  single  spe- 
cific project.  The  work  done  by  the  Posts 
and  the  County  organization  in  Passaic 
County,  New  Jersey,  is  an  example  of  a 
Legion-sponsored  youth  program  which 
is  characterized  by  its  diversity. 

The  Posts  in  crowded  Passaic  County, 
through  their  County  organization,  ex- 
plore every  possible  means  to  do  the  job. 
If  an  opportunity  opens  to  play  host  to 
five  kids  next  Friday,  some  Passaic  Post 
does  it.  If  means  develop  for  a  steady 
program  of  one  kind  or  another,  ditto. 
Ditto  for  a  temporary  or  seasonal  pro- 
gram. As  quickly  as  the  County  organi- 
zation opens  a  channel  for  a  wholesome 
program,  one  or  more  Posts  take  it  up. 

Thus  Rosol-Dul  Memorial  Post  #359,  in 
Passaic,  provides  a  year-long  varied  pro- 
gram. Last  November  12  its  Hot  Dog  Nite 
was  attended  by  400  youngsters.  On 
November  19  the  Post  took  30  boys  to  a 
professional  football  game.  On  December 
18  the  Post  and  the  Auxiliary  Unit  held 
a  joint  Christmas  party  for  orphans. 
From  January  through  April  they  spon- 
sored free  attendance  at  basketball  games 
for  boys  twice  a  week.  From  January 
through  March  they  provided  a  weekly 
baseball  school  at  the  Passaic  Boys  Club 
once  a  week,  with  many  major  and  minor 
league  stars  as  guest  instructors.  These 
activities  were  in  addition  to  Junior 
Baseball  and  other  fine  programs. 

Gerald  V.  Carroll  Post,  also  of  Pasc.ic, 
founded  the  Carroll  Post  Cadets  in  1932. 
Recruits  must  have  good  school  grades 
in  order  to  join.  After  ten  weeks  of  basic 
training  a  recruit  receives  his  uniform. 
Cadets  are  taught  hygiene,  map  reading, 
firing  of  rifles,  drills,  and  all  phases  of 
military  training.  In  summer  the  corps 
goes  to  camp  and  leads  a  normal  army 
life.  In  World  War  II  over  500  men  who 
were  former  cadets  entered  the  service. 
Of  this  number  95%  became  commis- 
sioned or  non-commissioned  officers. 

A  youth  activity  started  by  the  Passaic 
County  organization  and  now  being  spon- 
sored by  some  of  the  Posts  is  teen-age 
dance  classes.  The  main  idea  is  instruction 
in  dancing.  The  Passaic  County  organiza- 
tion has  also  arranged  for  free  movies  for 
children,  and  Arthur  J.  Mazowiecki, 
chairman  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention committee  of  the  County  Execu- 
tive Committee,  reports  that  many  of  the 
Posts  in  the  county  have  a  night  a  week 
devoted  to  showing  pictures  kids  like. 

Movies  in  Passaic  County  are  a  matter 
of  money  and  a  decent  kids  program. 
Elsewhere,  however,  many  a  small  town 
has  not  been  able  to  support  a  theater, 
and  if  it  weren't  for  the  Legion  there 
would  be  no  movies  at  all  in  some  of 
these  towns.  Hardtner,  Kansas,  became 


such  a  movieless  town.  To  keep  the  local 
theater  open  State  Line  Post  in  Hardtner 
bought  it  out.  State  Line  hires  one  em- 
ployee (other  work  is  voluntary)  and 
the  Post  keeps  the  show  going  every 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday. 

The  story  of  Legion  Junior  Baseball 
in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  is  more 
than  the  account  of  a  Post  fitting  into  a 
national  program.  In  Greenville,  Comrade 
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Ed  B.  Smith,  Athletic  Officer  of  Green- 
ville Post  #3,  and  his  comrades  have 
developed  a  Junior  Baseball  program 
which  has  accommodated  as  many  as  500 
boys  a  season.  For  years  to  support  this 
league  the  Post  pursued  almost  any 
money-raising  scheme  it  could.  Then,  in 
1940,  with  the  cooperation  of  Greenville 
stores  and  mills.  Smith  placed  chewing 
gum  machines  in  various  public  places  in 
and  around  Greenville.  The  income  from 
these  penny  chewing  gum  machines  today 
carries  the  entire  baseball  program. 

Shall  I  go  on?  In  Plainville,  Kansas, 
the  Post  runs  a  playground  in  the  busi- 
ness district,  with  merry-go-round,  wave, 
giant  slides,  and  other  excellent  equip- 
ment. In  the  college  town  of  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  it's  a  free  nursery  open  to  all 
veterans'  families.  In  Winfield,  Kansas,  is 
the  Legion-sponsored  Knot  Hole  Gang, 
offering  free  admission  to  Southwestern 
football  games  for  grade  school  boys.  Fair- 
mont Post  #17  in  Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
sponsors  a  midget  and  a  junior  football 
league.  Post  #60  in  Jacksonville,  Texas, 
runs  a  teen-age  recreation  program  in- 
cluding "practically  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion available  to  boys  and  girls."  A  similar 
program  is  sponsored  by  Post  #148  in 
Lubbock,  Texas,  all  summer  long.  Dud 
Cason  Post  #24  in  Blytheville,  Arkansas, 
sponsors  a  community  playground.  Arthur 
J.  Scott  Post  #273  in  New  Orleans  oper- 
ates a  youth  canteen. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  writer  that  our 
Mrs.  D.  F.  P.  and  her  husband  and  his 
Legion  comrades  can  read  this  and  find 
hope  and  inspiration  in  what  others  have 
done  and  are  doing,  and  that  before  too 
long  no  one  can  say  of  their  little  town: 
"Here  the  children  run  wild  "    the  end 


CRIME  DOESN'T  PAY 
THAT  MUCH 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

seized  narcotics,  travellers,  sailors  and 
merchant  seamen  are  often  tempted  to 
try  their  hand  at  the  game;  and  new 
recruits  are  gained  for  the  criminal 
group.  Narcotics  in  quantity  come  basic- 
ally from  certain  well  established  sources 
below  the  border  and  in  Europe;  and  any 
time  our  control  officials  are  given  the 
men,  money  and  foreign  government  co- 
operation to  stamp  out  the  main  centers 
of  this  evil,  they  have  the  knowledge 
and  ability  to  do  so.  The  direct  way, 
however,  is  by  bringing  pressure  on  the 
actual  growing  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters abroad;  not  by  steaming  up  Ameri- 
can seamen  about  alleged  profits  open 
to  any  who  enter  the  racket. 

WHERE  do  these  weird  "profit"  figures 
come  from?  Well,  there's  a  strange 
kind  of  Chinese  bookkeeping  involved.  If, 
for  instance,  the  24  ounces  of  heroin  men- 
tioned in,  one  news  story  had  passed 
through  enough  hands  and  were  suffi- 
ciently adultered  at  each  stage,  it  might 
possibly  perhaps  represent  a  total  value 
of  $150,000.  But  to  imply  that  the  two 
seamen  were  going  to  get  rich  on  their 
end  of  the  deal  is  sheer  nonsense.  By  the 
same  token,  a  man  who  walks  off  with  a 
pound  of  steel  might  be  accused  of  steal- 
ing $100,000  worth  of  the  metal  because 
that  much  steel  could  be  used  in  making 
a  great  many  expensive  hairsprings  for 
watches. 

Why  are  such  reports  published?  I  can 
see  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
certain  police  officials  are  overly  anxious 
to  build  their  personal  prestige  by  taking 
credit  for  "big  hauls."  If  newspaper  ac- 
counts presented  the  true  value  of  the 
loot  there'd  be  no  big  headlines,  and  no 
pictures  or  names  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned. The  other  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  some  newspapers  are  not  averse  to 
going  along  with  such  hoaxes  since,  after 
all,  that's  what  tickles  the  reader's  fancy. 
So  what  if  such  stories  do  impress  a  lot 
of  people  with  the  idea  that  crime  cer- 
tainly must  pay?  Papers  can  present 
powerful  editorials  on  another  page  to 
show  that  it  really  doesn't. 

To  some  people,  of  course,  crime  does 
pay  and  handsomely.  But  those  are  the 
big  fellows  whose  manipulations  are 
carefully  camouflaged,  and  who  get  away 
with  their  operations  indefinitely.  Be- 
guiled by  stories  of  small-time  hoodlums 
with  "a  million  dollars  worth"  of  stolen 
goods  or  dope,  you  don't  hear  much 
about  those  big-timers. 

However,  I  can  suggest  a  way  whereby 
those  "untouchables"  can  be  reached. 
Maybe  it's  time  the  Government  called 
in  all  currency  and  replaced  it  with  a 
new  issue.  In  this  way,  the  ill-gotten 
money  now  stowed  away  in  tin  boxes 
and  safe- deposit  vaults  would  be  brought 
to  light  and  proper  action  taken.  This  is 
not  a  new  idea;  it  has  been  suggested 
before  in  high  quarters.  But  it  may  well 
be  that  certain  "influential  citizens"  are 
taking  steps  to  see  that  nothing  is  done 
about  it.  THE  END 
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Babies,  Be  Seated! 

When  Paul  McGinn,  of  Des  Moines, 
was  serving  in  the  Pacific  his  wife 
wrote  him  about  an  unusual  baby 
seat  developed  by  their  family  doc- 
tor. Providing  firm  back  support, 
yet  allowing  freedom  for  arms  and 
legs,  it  made  a  big  hit  with  the 
McGinn  baby  and  his  mother. 

On  returning  home,  Paul  McGinn 
decided  that  other  parents  might  be 
interested  in  the  Infanseat,  as  he 
called  it.  Making  an  arrangement 
with  the  doctor  to  pay  royalties  on 
any  he  could  sell,  and  lining  up  an- 
other veteran  to  do  the  manufac- 
turing, he  went  to  New  York  to 
market  his  idea.  Parents'  Magazine 
and  Good  Housekeeping  gave  the 
Infanseat  their  seals  of  approval. 
Publicity  about  it  appeared  in  sev- 
eral magazines.  It  was  demonstrated 
at  a  convention  of  baby  doctors, 
many  of  whom  started  to  recommend 
it  to  their  patients.  The  ball  started 
to  roll. 

Today,  McGinn's  plant  in  Des 
Moines  is  turning  out  hundreds  of 
the  seats  each  week.  Outlets  are 
department  stores,  baby  specialty 
shops,  gift  stores,  furniture  stores 
and  hardware  shops.  In  some  sec- 
tions they  are  being  sold  door-to- 
door.  Selling  for  $6.50,  the  Infanseat 
seems  destined  to  grow  with  the 
birth-rate.  —George  Ames 

They  Keep  Kids  Happy 

A  few  years  ago  six  men  were  sit- 
ting around  Headquarters  at  Camp 
Kilmer,  N.  J.,  when  one  of  them 
presented  a  problem.  He  wanted  to 
surprise  his  kid  with  a  birthday  gift 
but  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea 
as  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  group,  Lt.  Joseph 
Richards,  had  an  idea.  "Why  isn't 
there  a  monthly  club  offering  chil- 
dren's playthings— something  like  the 
book  clubs— with  a  board  of  experts 
who'd  scout  around  and  pick  out  a 
good  toy  to  send  a  kid  each  month?" 

The  men  talked  it  over.  The  more 
they  talked  the  more  logical  it 
seemed.  They  hit  on  what  seemed 
like  a  good  name,  Youth-At-Play. 
The  six  men  agreed  to  do  something 
about  it  when  the  war  was  over, 
and  shook  hands  on  it.  The  men 


were  Lt.  Richards,  Maj.  Stanley 
Pearlman,  Maj.  Jesse  Volk,  Capt. 
Mel  Neisner,  Sgt.  Robert  Noto,  and 
Capt.  Eugene  Zahn. 

After  they  were  discharged  they 
got  together  in  New  York  and  ar- 
ranged to  get  capital.  Youth-At-Play 
was  launched  last  July  with  head- 
quarters at  61  W.  56th  Street,  New 
York.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
a  board  of  experts  to  pass  on  the 
merits  of  toys  up  for  consideration, 
and  the  plan  was  announced. 

Subscriptions  to  Youth-At-Play 
are  given  to  children,  instead  of  a 
single  gift.  The  child  receives  the 
appropriate  toy  each  month  for  as 
long  as  the  subscription  runs.  Chil- 
dren in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
now  getting  monthly  playthings 
through  this  service,  and  many  of 
the  toys  are  even  going  to  foreign 
lands.  —Thomas  Dorn 

Going  Places  with  Pushcarts 

It  all  started  when  Story  F.  Chap- 
pell— 36-year-old  South  Pacific  Navy 
veteran— went  shopping  in  a  large 
self-service  supermarket  in  his  home 
town,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A  top-flight  advertising  man  be- 
fore the  war,  Chappell  cast  a  glance 
at  the  number  of  women  pushing  the 
wire  carts  around  the  store. 

This  particular  store  had  more 
than  100  of  the  special  pushcarts  on 
hand.  And  Chappell's  advertising 
mind  began  to  click. 

"Why  not,"  he  asked  himself,  "use 
the  space  on  the  basket  pushcarts 
for  advertising  national  products?" 

He  went  home  mentally  counting 
the  number  of  pushcarts  in  the 
super-markets.  There  must  be,  he 
figured,  hundreds  of  thousands. 


Shortly  afterwards  Chappell  formed 
Basket  Advertising,  Inc.  The  idea  of 
the  firm  is  to  lease  the  space  on 
pushcarts  —  both  inside  and  out  — 
from  various  large  grocery  chains. 
And  Chappell's  concern  sells  this 
space  to  manufacturers  of  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Their  argument  is  that  pushcart 
advertising  should  be  more  sales- 
producing  than  any  other  form  of 
advertising.  After  all,  they  point  out, 
it's  easy  to  sell  a  woman  food  in  a 
grocery  store  while  she  is  walking 
around  and  in  a  buying  mood. 

The  firm  has  already  signed  con- 
tracts with  large  chain  grocery  out- 
lets in  New  York  and  on  the  west 
coast  which  give  them  the  right  to 
use  the  space  on  thousands  of  market 
pushcarts  for  advertising  purposes. 

And  efforts  are  being  made  to 
line  up  leases  in  all  major  cities  in 
the  nation.      —By  Dan  Valentine 


Models 


By  SPORTSMAN 

D«>igned  for  pcrmoneni  living.  Write  today 
(or  a  ffM  copy  of  Sportsman's  now  catalog. 


SPORTSMAN  INDUSTRIES 

6446  SOUTH  WENTWORTH  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  21.  ILLINOIS 


BE  A  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 
PAYS  81  Gf 


EASY  TO  LEARN— Start  j 
I  and  run  your  own  busi- 
ness quicKiy.  Many  graduates  report  making  up 
to  $1000  a  month.   Course  of  study  covers  Soles, 
Property  Mananement.  Apprasintj,  Loan.t,  Mort- 
aages  and  hundreds  of  related  subjects.  Course  in  , 
nome  study  or  classroom  instruction  in  leading  cities, 
pah  — p   Big  new  illustrated  catalog  from  this  nation- 
rntt  ally  known  school.   G.  I.  Approved.   Send  a  Post 
■  iti-b    ^^^^  Todav. 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Estab.  19361 
15  E.  Pershing  Road  Dept.  LE  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FREE  BOOK 


Make  u|i  to  $2  or  $3  an  liour  in  spare 
tiriie.  "Independence  After  40"  sliows 
how  you  can  Ntart  a  steady  cash  busi- 
ness at  home  filing  saws  witli  tlie  Foley 
Saw  Filer.  No  experience  needed  — 
small  investment.  Write  today. 
FOLEY  MFG.  CO..  935-8  Foley 
BIdg.,  Minneapolis  18.  Minn. 


SOMtTHING  NtW  and  SINSATIONAL  in 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


lAsrri 

Gorgeous  Satin  and  Velour  Designs 

Show  Rich  New  Satin  and  Velour 
Cards  never  before  offered.  Amazing 
Value!  Geta  easy  orders  fast!  Gor- 
geous Christmas  Cards  with  name,  60 
for  $1  up.  New  features,  clever  ideas 


MAKt 

MONEY 
FAST 


Pays  up  to  100%  cash  profit.  Imprinted  Stationery,  20  other 
money-makers  sell  at  60c  to  $1.00.  Samples  on  Approval. 

PURO  CO.,  2801  Locust,  Dept  829L, St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Can  a  Man  MY  Age 
Become  a 

Hotel  Executive 

Even  Though  He  Has  No 
Previous  Hotel  Experience? 

Would  you  like  to  step  into  a  well-paid  position  as  Hotel, 
Club.  Inn  or  Restaurant  Manager.  Purchasing  Agent. 
Social  Director,  Assistant  Manager?  Would  you  like  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  happily  to  the  future?  The  access 
of  I^ewis  graduates  from  IS  to  5i»  PUOVES  you  can  — 
though  you  never  had  a  minute's  experience  in  hotel  work. 

R.A.  Asmus  Now  Assistant  Club  Manager 
Although  without  Previous  Hotel 
Experience. 
"When  my  employment  with  a  shipbuild- 
ing concern  was  terminated,  I  decided  to 
build  my  career  on  a  sounder  basis.  I 
•saw  a  Lewis  advertisement,  sent  for  their 
booklet;  and  enrolled. 

■  'Shortly  after  graduation  I  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Manager.  As  a  result 
of  Lewis  training  I  can  look  forward  to 
a  bright  future," 

Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 
FREE  Book  Gives  Fascinating  Facts 

Our  FUKE  Hook.  "Your  Bip  Opportunity."  explains  how 
you  can  Quality  for  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in  leisure 
time;  tells  how  you  are  registered  FKKE  of  extra  cost  in 
the  Lewis  National  Placement  Service;  shows  how  you  can 
be  a  Lewis  Certified  Employe — certified  to  "make  good" 
when  placed  in  a  position.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW  I 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training, 


32: 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 
Room  NS-4724,  Washington  7.  D.  C. 
Send  me  the  Free  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity." 
without  obligation.  I  wish  to  Imow  how  to  qualify 
for  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in  my  leisure  time. 


Name 


Address 


j  City  Zone  State  

I  □  Check  here  If  eligible  under  G.I.  Bill  of  Eights. 
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THE  NAKED  AND  THE  DEAD 
By  Norman  Mailer.  $4.00 

Probably  no  fiction  to  come  out  of  World 
War  II  has  created  more  discussion  —  and 
more  argument  —  than  Norman  Mailer's 
The  Naked  and  the  Dead. 

The  publisher,  in  the  blithe  and  cheer- 
ful way  common  to  publishers,  compares 
the  book  to  Remarque's  All  Quiet  on  the 
If  ('Stern  Front,  Hem- 
ingway "s  A  Farewell 
to  Arms  and  John 
Dos  Passes'  Three 
Soldiers.  Actually, 
of  course,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable 
that  all  three  of  these 
books  will  still  be 
referred  to  with  re- 
spect when  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead 
has  been  forgotten. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Mailer's  book  is 
weak  — because  it's  a  long  way  from  that. 
If  it  did  nothing  else,  it  would  present  an 
accurate  and  fascinating  picture  of  how 
the  war  looked  to  one  soldier,  and  that  by 
itself  would  be  enough  to  interest  almost 
any  other  man  who  served  in  World  War  II. 

But  Mailer's  basic  plan  is  far  more  am- 
bitious. He  has,  by  using  flashbacks  and 
by  inserting  himself  into  other  men's 
minds,  tried  to  assemble  a  picture  of  how 
the  war  looked  to  a  handful  of  soldiers. 

In  the  pages  of  the  book  Mailer  has 
brought  his  characters  up  to  date  with 
brief,  vivid  sketches  of  their  civilian  life, 
inserted  through  the  story  of  their  part  in 
the  Battle  for  Anopopei. 

Mr.  Mailer  is  only  25  — and  The  Naked 
and  the  Dead  offers  sufficient  basis  for 
predicting  a  long  and  thoroughly  success- 
ful future  for  him  as  a  novelist. 

WESTWARD,  HA! 

By  S.  J.  Pereiman.  $3.00 

S.  J.  Pereiman  has  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  American  literature  than 
most;  readers  who  remember  his  Keep  It 
Crisp  or  Random  House's  edition  of  The 
Best  of  S.  J.  Pereiman  will  recall  his  dev- 
astating essays  in  the  style  of  Vogue,  his 
satires  on  the  advantages  of  life  in  the 
country,  his  brushes  with  antique  dealers 
—  and  the  way  he  will  sink  his  teeth  into  a 
time-honored  American  cliche  and  worry 
it  into  meaninglessness. 


OUR  BOOK  SERVICE 

On  these  pages  are  listed  hooks 
which  interpret  American  life  in 
terms  of  today.  By  filling  out  the 
form  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opposite  page,  and  enclosing 
check  or  money  order,  you  can 
get  any  of  the  books  listed.  Watch 
out  next  month  for  reviews  of 
other  books  of  current  interest. 
The  history  of  the  outfit  with 
which  you  served  may  be  ready. 

THE  EDITORS 


In  Westward,  Ha!  he  does  the  same 
thing  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
world  tour. 

Originally  undertaken  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Holiday  magazine,  Pereiman  and 
an  itinerant  artist  named  Hirschfield  took 
off  to  circle  the  globe  after,  as  he  notes, 
"a  whirlwind  of  activity." 

Simon  and  Schuster,  who  published  the 
book,  composed  the  blurb  for  the  book 
also  —  since  we  have  already  taken  issue 
with  one  publisher's 
estimate  of  his  own 
book,  we  think  it 
only  fair  to  the  pub- 
lishing fraternity  to 
quote  in  full  the  re- 
marks which  Simon 
and  Schuster  them- 
selves have  made  on 
Westward,  Ha! : 
"Once  in  a  blue 
moon  there  comes  a  book  so  patently  a 
work  of  genius,  so  brilliant  in  scope  and 
thrilling  in  execution  that  it  oozes  great- 
ness at  every  pore.  But  in  the  meantime 
publishers  have  to  keep  on  publishing 
books  they  think  people  would  enjoy  read- 
ing areyit;ay  —  books  like  this  one." 

Anyone  who  has  to  have  a  book  had 
better  lay  hands  on  JFestJvard.  Ha! 

RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DESTINY: 
A  History  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division.  By  Lt.  Leonard  Rapport 
and  Lt.  Arthur  Northwood,  Jr.  $7.00 

Rendezvous  ivith  Destiny  is  unique 
among  military  histories.  Never  before 
has  such  a  detailed  study  been  made  of 
the  organization,  training,  and  operations 
of  a  single  division  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Each  action  in  which  the  101st 
took  part  has  been  minutely  studied  and 
checked  against  available  operations  re- 


ports and  the  memories  of  men  who  were 
there. 

The  operations  of  the  101st  in  Nor- 
mandy, Holland,  and  Bastogne  have  been 
set  forth  with  remarkable  clarity,  and 
then  broken  down  into  their  smallest  pos- 
sible parts:  the  operations  of  platoons 
and  squads,  and  in  some  cases  even  in- 
dividuals. Also  included  in  the  text  is 
more  than  three  quarters  of  Col.  S.  L.  A. 
Marshall's  superb  history:  Bastogne:  The 
First  Eight  Days.  The  authors  have  also 
included  107  maps,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  photographs  and  drawings  of 
"troopers''  in  training  and  in  action. 

Rendezvous  with  Destiny  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  students  of  infantry  and 
airborne  tactics.  Yet  the  value  of  the  book 
is  not  confined  to  the  military  student,  for 
the  authors  have  written  in  such  a  vein 
that  the  text  is  most  readable,  packed 
with  the  swift  dramatic  action  character- 
istic of  the  parachute  and  glider  troops. 

HOW  TO  SHOOT  A  RIFLE 
By  the  Staff  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association 

100  Ttvo-Color  Illustrations.  $1.75 

Here  in  this  fine  book,  shooters  have  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  story  on  shooting 
pictured  in  the  photo-told  technique.  The 
illustrations,  both  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs, are  remarkable,  and  the  easily 
written,  informal  text  is  pungent  and  to 
the  point.  Altogether  this  is  far  and  away 
the  finest  book  on  marksmanship  ever  pub- 
lished, shooters  and  liunters  should  con- 
sider it  as  essential  as  their  ammunition. 

Hoiv  to  Shoot  a  Rifle  strips  all  the  mys- 
tery from  marksmanship  and  insists  that 
if  you  learn  the  fundamentals  you  can 


adapt  them  to  all  types  of  range  shooting 
and  field  hunting.  The  book  is  divided 
equally  between  field  and  range  work,  and 
between  actual  firing  and  the  many  supple- 
mentary phases  of  shooting.  This  balanced 
material  gives  the  reader  a  well  rounded 
view  of  all  sides  of  the  shooting  game. 
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By  BAYNARD  KENDRICK 


Pirates,  smugglers,  Indians  move  through 
the  pages  of  The  Flames  of  Time  —  and 
shouldering  his  way  among  them  is  Artil- 
lery Armes,  born  in  violence,  reared 
among  bandits  and  Indians,  torn  between 
the  woman  he  planned  to  marry,  and  the 
slave  girl  he  ransomed  for  a  fortune. 
The  Flames  of  Time,  a  Literary  Guild 
selection,  is  a  colorful,  authentic  piece  of 
American  history  —  the  story  of  Florida 
not  yet  brought  under  the  American  flag. 

$3.00 

THE  GOEBBELS  DIARIES 

Edited  by  Louis  Lochner 

The  incredible  diaries  of  the  man  who 
more  than  anyone  else  was  responsible 
for  building  up  the  Hitler  tradition,  for 
the  morale-destroying 
propaganda  in 
France,  for  the  whole 
fantastic  legend  of 
Naziism.  Here's  the 
inside  on  the  high 
command  of  the  Nazi 
Party.  $4.00 


How  to  WIN  -  Politely  GAMESMANSHIP 

or  The  Art  of  Winning  Games  Without 
Actually  Cheating 

By  Stephen  Potter 

"Polite  psychological  warfare"  says  the  author, 
"is  the  moral  equivalent  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery." How  to  upset  your  opponent,  bluff  him, 
make  him  give  you  games  out  of  pure  sym- 
pathy ;  how  to  get  the  crowd  with  you,  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  pre-game  lunch  and  the 
post-game  locker-room  session— one  of  the  fun- 
niest—not to  say  the  most  practical— books  ever 
published  on  the  shady  side  of  sportsmanship. 

S2.5() 

JACOBY  ON  POKER  -  By  Oswald  Jacoby 

Mathematician,  insurance  actuary,  long-time  bridge  champion, 
Oswald  Jacoby  knows  what  he's  talking  about  when  he  analyzes  the 
odds,  advises  on  your  bets,  discusses  draw,  stud,  high-low  —  and 
Jacoby's  ideas  will  help  you  turn  those  long,  hot  hours  over  a  deck 
of  cards  into  money  in  the  bank.  $1.50 

BEST  SELLERS 

The  Naked  And  The  Dead            Civilization  on  Trial 
Miiler   $4.00         Toyiibee   $3.50 

w?''^<j"t"IT''  l^'-'^y-,^"'-^^  Peace  Of  Mind  Liebman... .^2.^0 
The  World  Is  Not  Enough 

Oldenburg   S3. 75      lim  Farley's  Story  Farley. ...$3.50 

Write  For  Free  Booklist 
American  Legion  Book  Service 
1608  K  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.C. 


THE  GATHERING  STORM 
By  Winston  Churchill 

The  man  who  took  the  British  through 
World  War  II  gives  his  own  brilliantly- 
written  account  of  his  own  life'  and  of 
politics  and  strategy  M'hich  preceded  the 
war.  $6.00 


The  best  in  Biography 

THE  STILWELL  PAPERS 
By  General  Joseph  Stilwell 
"Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell  — the  man  who  figured 
that  you  win  wars  by  fighting  —  "throws  the 
meat  on  the  table"  in  a  rugged,  salty  review 
of  his  war  in  the  CBI.  $4.00 


ORDER  NOW  — CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 


American  Legion  Book  Service 

1608  K  St.,  N.W.  ■Washington  6,  D.C. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  the  books  indicated.  I  enclose 
$  Send  C.O.D. 


(Please  Print) 


NAME   
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CITY   ZONE  STATE. 
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PARTIIVG  SHOTS 


IN  25  WORDS  OR  LESS 

I  eat  Taystee  Toasties  each  day  because 
Of  its  wonderful  flavor  which  has  no 
flaws, 

Because  of  the  joy  that  its  taste 

engenders, 
And  also  the  size  of  the  prize  it  tenders. 

—  By  Harry  Lazarus 

CALL  FOR  DOCTOR  GILLESPIE! 

"Now  look  here,  my  man,"  the  Army 
doctor  said  to  the  recruit,  "you  know 
very  well  that  in  civilian  life  you 
wouldn't  come  to  me  with  a  little  thing 
like  this." 

"Well,  no,  I  wouldn't,"  drawled  the 
recruit,  "I  would  send  for  you." 

—  By  Ann  Butler 

PLAIN  SPEECH 

Mountain  men  may  beat  their  wives. 
And  feud,  and  raise  the  devil, 

But  those  enjoying  prairie  lives 
Are  always  on  the  level. 

—  By  William  W.  Pratt 

ANY  GENTS  PRESENT? 

A  gentleman  is  a  fellow  who  makes 
it  a  cinch  for  a  woman  to  remain  a  lady. 

—  By  O.  a.  Battista 

LOVE  STORY 

War  may  leave  altered  the  face  of  the 
world,  but  it  doesn't  change  a  college 
campus  —  much. 

They  were  floating  along  on  the  walk 
that  winds  past  the  Student  Union  when 
I  saw  them  coming  toward  me.  Under  his 
left  arm  were  their  books,  and  in  his  free 
hand  he  held  hers.  They  swung  along  in 
unison,  her  warm  brown  eyes  turned  up 
to  meet  his  handsome,  serious  face. 


As  I  approached  them,  the  sun  shone 
and  birds  sang  and  the  flowers  that 
bordered  the  path  seemed  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

Just  as  they  passed  me,  I  leaned  back 
a  little  to  catch  a  scrap  of  her  conversa- 
tion: 

"Anyhow,  my  husband  says  — " 

—  By  Robert  Wuliger 

IN  10,000  WORDS 

He  arose  with  his  speech 

And  read  it; 
He  had  nothing  to  say 

And  said  it. 

—  By  Edward  A.  Lawrence 

SCUTTLE  THE  CORPSE 

At  a  Kansas  airbase,  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army  Air  Forces  was  prac- 
ticing landings  and  takeoffs  imder  vari- 
ous conditions  as  a  part  of  advanced 
bomber  pilot  instruction. 

The  young  flyer  was  progressing 
smoothly  when  suddenly,  after  a  take-off 
the  instructor  reached  over  and  cut  the 
two  starboard  engines.  He  told  the 
startled  pilot  to  circle  and  make  an 
emergency  landing. 

Now  B-24's  are  hard  to  hold  on  course 
with  two  engines  out  —  especially  when 
the  dead  engines  are  on  the  same  side. 
But  when  the  pilot  appealed  for  help  to 
"hold  rudder,"  the  instructor  with  mild, 
fiendish  glee  barked: 

"You're  in  combat.  Two  engines  shot 


out.  Co-pilot  killed.  You  gotta  hold  rud- 
der yourself." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  exasperated 
pilot  turned  to  the  engineer,  a  sergeant, 
who  was  checking  the  instrument  panel 
over  his  shoulder  and  shouted: 

"Get  this  dead  out  of  here 

and  help  me  hold  rudder  before  this 
heap  cracks  up." 

—  By  J.  D.  UsiNA 

FIRST  CHOICE 

New  car  features  are  appealing, 
But,  confidentially, 
What  I  want  most  in  a  new  car 
Is  ME. 

—By  Sidney  R.  Baron 

NEVER  SAY  DIE 

In  1944  the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy  had 
set  up  a  system  of  rotation,  whereby  one 
person  was  sent  home  from  a  company 
each  month.  One  evening,  when  our  vmit 
was  in  Anzio,  I  was  at  company  head- 
quarters when  a  corporal  came  into  the 
orderly  room  and  approached  the  First 
Sergeant  for  permission  to  see  the  com- 
pany commarider. 

After  the  O.K.  was  given,  the  corporal 
walked  up  to  the  CO.,  gave  a  sharp  salute 
and  said,  "Sir,  Corporal  David  Lee  Smith 
reporting.  I  imderstand  that  I  am  eligible 
for  rotation." 

The  captain  returned  the  salute,  offered 
him  a  seat,  then  asked,  "Why  do  you 
want  to  go  home?" 

"Get  back  to  my  wife,  sir." 

"How  long  have  you  been  married?" 

"Ten  years,  sir." 

"Any  children?" 

"No,  sir." 

"How  about  letting  a  man  with  chil- 
dren go  home?"  The  captain  asked. 
There  were  several  men  anxious  to  get 
home  to  meet  their  children  whom  they 
had  not  yet  seen. 

"Sir,  I'd  like  to  have  a  child,"  Lee  said. 

"If  you  haven't  had  a  child  in  ten 
years,  you'll  never  have  one!"  The  cap- 
tain laughed. 

"Sir!"  Corporal  Smith  looked  the  cap- 
tain straight  in  the  eye.  "We  haven't 
licked  the  Germans  yet,  but  it  doesn't 
mean  that  we'll  never  lick  them!" 

The  Corporal  received  the  rotation. 

-  By  W.  W.  Chinen 

MOURNING 

The  flag-pole  sitter  felt  quite  had 

His  wife  had  passed  away; 
And  so  he  climbed  the  pole  and  sat 

At  half-mast  all  that  day. 

—  By  F.  G.  Kernan 

IN  SHORT 

Flattery  is  telling  the  other  fellow 
what  he  already  thinks  of  himself  .  .  . 

—  By  Pete  Simer 

RED  HERRING 

Some  traces  of  Party  Line  policy  lurk 
In  talk  about  "making  democracy 
work"— 

As  if  to  imply  with  unwarranted  jeers 
That  it  hasn't  already  been  working 
for  years! 

—  By  S.  Omar  Barker 
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neiilrd  spirits.  Frankfort  Dwfillers  Corporation.  N.  Y.  C. 


When  Ice  went  on  Wheels 
Better  Food  went  on  Tables 


In  1878,  a  new  kind  ol  train  sped  out  of  St.  Louis.  Its  cars  wera 
loaded  with  barrels  of  Budweiser  kept  cold  and  fresh  by 
ice-filled  compartments.  Thus,  the  brewing  industry  had  its  first 
refrigerator  cars — and  Budweiser  had  begun  its  journey 
toward  'round-the-world  fame.  Later,  in  the  80' s,  the  refrigerator 
car  made  it  possible  for  all  parts  of  America  to  have  fresh 
meat,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  good  things  of  life. 


Today,  the  delicious  foods  from  far  and  near  that  make 
your  table  inviting  need  one  thing  to  highlight  their  flavors. 
Golden,  bubbling  Budweiser  brings  out  the  fine  flavor  of 
food  without  losing  its  own  distinctive  taste.  Every  sip  teUs  you 
why  it  is  something  more  than  beer — a  tradition  in  hospitality. 
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SAINT  LOUIS 


